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Bramsion was first elected to 


ee re ot Tortsmonth in the 


umaerentto eo et 
-election, but lost the seat at the general election 
ra Soithes ollowing. He was, however, again elected in 
January, 1 A solicitor by profession, Mr. Bromsdon 
has also been Coroner for Portsmouth since 1884, was 
Chairman of the local School Board 1892-98, and has long 
taken an active part in all matters affecting the welfare of 
children. He is now, and has been for seventeen years, 
the chairman of the Portsmouth branch of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children.) 


Tuat our infantile death-rate is exceedingly high 
ie a lamentable fact upon which it is unnecessary to 

ilate. : . 
oiach of this dreadful loss of young lives: is due 
to causes that are preventible, though in some cascs 
difficult to detect. : 

Thousands of children die annually from euch 
causes as improper feeding and insanitary surround- 


But there are two sources of infant mortality which 
ought to be speedily checked, and these are deaths 
from overlaying whilst in bed with their parents or 
other adults, and burning or scalding at open or 
unprotected fire-grates. 
ere are a few figures: In 1903, the deaths of 
children from overlaying were 1,619; in 1904, 1,660 ; 
in 1905, 1,627; whilst during the previous fourteen 
ars numbers ranged from 1, to 1,741, the 
atter number being in 1900. 


SIMPLE PRECAUTIONS NEGLECTED. 


In 1899 and 1900 two hundred coroners recorded 
deaths from burning of 1,684 children, and in 1,425 
of these cases there was no fireguard. In 1904 there 
were 2,209 deaths from burns .and scalds, of which 
1,122 occurred at unprotected grates or stoves, the 
latter figures including 412 cases of ignition of flannel- 
cette. In 1905, 1,400 deaths occurred by reason of 


unprotected — or stoves. 
jow, surely these are terrible statistics. There is 
not only the waste of potentially valuable lives to the 
8ta tt remember these are not deaths from 
disease, but of — who would probably 
perpetuate the race. deaths occur from burns 
or scalds the children euffer the most horrible and 
cpaist torture, and to what are they sacrificed? 
malty, mor te the attecls of pedeety: bet’ peetpally 
country, nor : verty, but principally 
to the want of a little Surethoughi and ais on the 
Piel cia midline pe 
n ’ n t t is mainly 
res walbic for this avoidable a a of life and awful 
suffering, the law, as th are at present, is practi- 
cally powerless to touch him or her, and there are 
1. means of bringing these neglectful fathers and 
mothers to a proper sense of their duties and responsi- 
bilities. 
SUSPICIONS THAT CAN'T BE PROVED. 


True, deaths from overlaying and burning are in- 
vestigated by coroners, but in the uheonee of any 
strong evidence of wilful neglect amounting to mur- 
der or manslaughter, which is always difficult to 
obtain, the jury have practically no option but to 
bring in a Verdict of “accidental death,” however 
Seo evened en cee 

or negligen 0, 
the drunken habite of the Parents, or wantonly 


rents, or wantonly ex- 
Posed to the risk of catchi Yate. . 
The verdict of “accidental death” in effect clears 
- parents of any stigma, and practically prevents 
poles oo the Mattes) ete ae eat 
ci lor revention 
Cruelty to Children, we 
It is to remedy this state of affairs and to bring the 
negligent parent within the grasp of the law that I 
a introducing my Bill, which is supported by Mr. 
ne, K.C., Mr. Rufus Isaacs, K.C., Sir Henry Craik, 


i Godfrey Baring, Mr. Courthope, Mr. Arthur 
jcndereon, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, . Barrie, Mr. 
aciean, and Mr. Luke White 


e Bill peorcen: 
a If and whenever it shall be proved that the 
eath of a child under three years of age has been 
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Ong Penny, 


caused 
the child was in bed with 
ts, or 


suffocation while 
t or 
over the age of 
years who had the custody, 
barge, or care of such chil 
and it shall not be proved 
that the suffocation was the 
result of natural causes 
. . or of the presence of a 
foreign body in the throat or air passages of the child, 
then, and in every such case, such parent 
or other person shall (unless the pole 
appears) be deemed to have neglected such chil 
in a manner likely to cause unn suffer. 
ing or injury to its health within the meaning of 
section one of the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
Act, 1904, 

(2) If and whenever it shall be proved that the 
death of a child under ten years of age has been 
caused—(a) by burns sustained by reason of the cloth- 
ing of the child taking fire at an open ah pee or 
(6) by scalds caused by reason of the child having 
access to any vessel of hot liquid on the bars or 
hobs of am open firegrate, and it shall not be proved 
that such firegrate was protected by an efficient fire- 
guard then—follows as in 1. 

Now, I think this is pretty explicit; but, at the 
same time, it may be as well further to elucidate one 
or two points. 

In the first place, as I have spoken of bringing 
the nenigent parent within the grasp of the law, 
should like to say emphatically that the object of 
my Bill is not punishment, but prevention. 

‘or this reason I have not sought to create a new 
offence under the criminal code or to make the death 
of a child from euffocation or burning necessarily a 
case for the police. 

* THE POWER TO PROSECUTE. 

All I seek to do by my Bill is in effect to give the 
N.8.P.C.C. power to prosecute if they think fit in 
such cases. At present they have not got it. 

My Bill will give them this power, and none who 
know the society will imagine for a moment that 
they will misuse it. 

But the mere fact of the society having the power 
to prosecute will, I am eure, act as a most powerful 
deterrent to negligence of this kind, as it has alread 
done to other forms of cruelty to children. Indeed, 
poles that more than half the cases will immediately 

isappear. 

In future, if the Bill passes, the parents of a child 
dying from suffocation in bed or burns or scalds will 
have to show that they were not to blame, instead of, as 
at present, the investigating authorities having to fix 
the blame on them, frequently an almost impossible 


To show that the clauses of my Bil are not unrcason- 
able, I may mention that in Germany it is a penal 
offence for parents to even allow a child to sleep in 
bed with them, let alone for death to be the result 
of euffocation. 

A HOME-MADE COT FOR BABY. 

All I say to the parent is: Have your children in 
bed with you if you like, neglect to provide fireguards 
if you like; it is your house, not mine; but if death 
results from your ideas of taking care of your children, 
then you shall be required to show that it was not 
the result of your negligence; that seems to me a 
reasonable line to take as between the State and the 
parent. 

I have heard some objections to the Bill, and I 
will briefly answer them. It is said that children 
are often taken into bed by their parents for warmth 
and because there are neither prep cots nor suffi- 
cient bedding for them, and, therefore, it would be 
unfair to punish parents for adopting their only 
means of ping a child warm and covered. No 
doubt this is so, but I must repeat that the Bill 
does not aim at punishment. In such a case the 
N.S.P.C.C. would use their discretion, and if satisfied 
that there was no negligence decline to prosecute, and 
if they did no magistrate would convict. 

A basket, an empty box, or drawer will serve as 
a cot for a baby, and surely even the most poverty- 
stricken of parents can find or devise sufficient cover- 
ing to keep a child warm = without taking it 
into bed, and even if no such cot could be im- 
provised the child could be laid upon the floor, 

“ea gee BY HER OWN REMORSE. 

No, I sh say that whilst parents may take 
children into their beds with the idea of Lesntag 
them warm, there is very seldom any absolute neces- 
sity for them to do so. In the majority of cases the 
mother takes the child into bed to feed it or get it 
to sleep, or is perhaps under the influence of drink at 
the time, and then either falls off to s! herself or 
ie boo ney oan up and put it in its 

Even if there were not great danger there is in 


It is a most thrilling true narrative, 


that the 


it, I may point out that all doctors ’ 
practice of children sleeping with their parents is 
unhealthy for them. 

in to burning, it is said that parents 


Then, 
may not be able to afford efficient fireguards. But 
surely the expense is so trifling as to ractically 
of no account, and a protection could easily be im- 

rovised—“ Where there is # will there is a way.” 

ven i ining the cost as an obstacle, would not 
early 0! willingly come to the rescue? I must 
say, I cannot see any valid objection to the Bill, 
while I do see many cogent reasons why it should 


pass. : 

The decent, affectionate parent whose child dies as 
the result of her unintentionally ping off to sleep 
with it in her arms, or as the result of carelessness 
in regard to fires or boiling liquids, is no doubt 
sufficiently punished by her own remorse, and I do 
not seek in any way to add to her sufferings. At 
the same time, there would, I am certain, be a great 
diminution in such cases of more or less innocent 
al pacity boing pobliciy Dranded ap nagiortts) ot 

i ublic! as neglectfa 
their chilies. , . 

And then the other class—the drunken, the in- 
different, who at present skulk behind the “ accidental 
death” verdict—they would find that the N.8.P.C.C. 
had a new and powerful weapon in their hands which 
they would not hesitate to use where the poor, suffo- 
cated face or charred limbs of a little child cried aloud 
for vengeance. 

Therefore, first and foremost, as a deterrent and 
warning to careless parente, and, secondly, as 8 means 
of bringing to 
book virtual 
murderers, I WA 
think my little 
Bill should 
pass into law. 


Mistress: “What does it mean cook? More gas 
has been burned in the kitchen than ever before. 

Cook : “I don’t know, ma'am; I try to be economi- 
cal. I never turn it out, so as to save the matches.” 

—> ¢§ = 

“Wr does a woman always add a postscript te 
her letter?” 

“Well,” answered the ungallant wretch, “she pro- 
bably — out in her own mind what her letter 
has made you think, and then tries to have the last 
word.” 

—t te 

Epitoz: “You say you wish this poem to appear 
in my paper anonymously.” 

Would-be Contributor: “Yes, I don’t want any 
name to it.” 

“Then I can’t publish it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I don’t want any unjust suspicion to 
fall upon some innocent person.” 

——sto—— 
REARING A RACE OF GIANTS. 

Mr. Cuive Danert, the ft. Sin. Australian giant, 
whose persistent wooing of the Tyrolean giantess now 
appearing at the org peony has created so much 
public amusement and interest, is, so he says, desirous 
of wedding a lady of about his own size and build, 
so as to rear a race of giants for posterity to wonder 
at and admire. 

But is this possible? Scientists say that it is not, 
and experience goes to show that they are right. The 
offspring of such unions are usually of ordinary 
stature; nor are they stronger or more robust than 
average men and women. Quite the reverse, in fact; 
for giante and giantesses are for the most part poor, 
weak creatures physically, and ny naturally pass on 
their lack of stamina ag a baneful heritage to their 
children. 

Of course, there are exceptions. Chang, the Chinese 
giant and “strong man,” was undoubtedly one, 
although he, like the rest, died at a comparatively 
early age. On the other hand, the huge Russian 
Machnow, exhibited in London quite recently, and 
who is perhaps the biggest giant drt, Sin.) that ever 
lived, is said to be so weak on his legs that he cannot 
walk more than a few yards without assistance. 

Then there wae the case of Winkelmaier, the 
Austrian giant, 8ft. 9in. high, who appeared to be in 
perfect health when exhibiting him in London ia 
the early part of 1887, and who yet died in the 
summer of the same year at the age of twenty-two. 

But perhaps the most conclusive case in point is 
that of Captain Martin Bates and Mise Ann Swann, 
giant and giantess, who were married at the church 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London, in June, 1871. 
ier ve several hate a hd whos were rather 

low average hei les bein hysic. 
weak and mentally dull, : © Bhrncely 


Are you reading “My Revelations as a Police Spy,” by XH 511, now sunning in SMITH’S WEEKLY ? 
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EDALJIDS OWN STORY. 


The Narrative of Eighteen Years’ Persecution. 
Written by GEORGE EDALJI Exclusively for this Paper. 


Early in 1903 cattle-maiming outrages of a revolting character were in 
the neighbourhood of Great Wyrley, Staffordshire. On August 17th of that year a pony 
belonging to a colliery was mutilated, and for this deed the police arrested George Edalji, 
the son of the Vicar of Great Wyrley. He was tried on most unsatisfactory evidence, 
and sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude. After undergoing three years’ imprisonment 
he has been suddenly released on ticket-of-leave. Now, for the first time, he writes 
the whole history of his persecution, and advances proofs of his innocence. 


marks which led them to me? Nothing ot 
the kind. The police searched for footmarks from 
6.20 to after seven; but it is evident they found 
none of any importance, for this reason: Before 
leaving my home with the clothing they saw the 
boots I wore the night before. They left them, an 
went away. Five minutes later a constable return: 
the boots. It is clear, therefore, neith:r 
had seen between 6.30 and 7, 

the boots, were such as 


reservation while a got the boot to compar. ? 

ub did semis I the kind. 

At 9.30 a constable (alone) an to look for foot- 
marks to compare with mine. says: 

E pat the Bost by Me ate the print flat on the 

it down with both my hands, and thn 

e hand near the hee} and pressed 
the nearest the toe. 

I ask the reader to note his mode of comparisin 
particularly, because this was the way in which tho 
mud got on my boots, which was a0 strongly urgid 
by the prosecution as damning evidence against me. 

MEASURED WITH BITS OF STICK AND STRAW. 

Now, the pony was found mutilated at 5.40 a.m., 
so it wae nearly four hours later when the constal.e 
commenced his comparison, and though during that 
interval it wae admitted that lots of people had been 
there and that there were many other footmarks, lie 


This remarkable story commenced in No. 864. Back numbers containing the former instalments can 
be obtained from your newsagent for 9d. or from these offices for Is. 1d., post free. 


ALLEGED HORSENAIRS. 

I mave before me a large amount of matter, dealing 
with this important question of the hair. To n 
duce it all would be impossible, but I think Sir A. 
Conan le’s remarks on the subject should be care- 
fully studied reader. ey will be found 
en 10 and 11 of his pamphlet on my case (pub- 
lished at one penny by Messrs. Blake and Oo., 
62, High S Putney, and which those who have 
aot read it ought to get). He says: 


object of fabrica evidence. On the con- 
gs I fully believe ont the rascal who wrote the 
letters and circulated the false report of my arrest 
had so imposed upon the police that they did honestly 
think they would find something of an incriminating 
nature if they looked for it. Granting, then, that 
they expected to find these things, it is perhaps not 
altogether surprising that in their misdi zeal 
and impetuosity made the many mistakes they 
did, including probably one about the hair. 

f the police will peal state from whom they 
got the information which made them start pico | 
me before any incriminating letter had been recei 


down with 


; 


and before any report had spread of my arrest, 
it will not only, I feel confident, lead to the dis- 
covery of the letter-writer, but also serve to minimise 
any unpleasant bine een to which Mr. Henderson- 
Li alludes, and which suspicions may be wholly 
dispelled by the police showing that, owing to their 
carelessness, the clothing may have somehow come in 
contact with the piece of skin. I have no doubt 


appears to have found prints corresponding with mine 
without the slightest difficulty. He followed the 
trail over grass, clover, and stubble fields; 60 great 
was his zeal and so keen his perception, tha:, 
although the grasa was long, this in no way put him 
off the scent. He pursued the track over a headland 
where only the day before the grain had been cut - 


where the reapers had been trampling. He tracv:l 


ceeding must silence all doubt. But they did nothing of | this is the real explanation, and that the police were | the marks unerringly over the bridge across a brouk, 
the f mistaken when they so positively swore at my trial | over hedges and ditches, over gates and stiles; losiny 
on ee er was Sil Si i ok upon | that it could not be so. the scent in one place, he promptly picked it up in 
Faire, ‘Tho coat then’ disappears from view for twelve | , My father’s reply (Dany Tzuronarm, January 17th) | another, ultimately losing it altogether in a fei 
hours. In the meantime ny has been out of | to Mr. Henderson-Livesey’s letter was: path, or lane ing tothe main road, which wis 
ita pain, and e portion of ite was cut off with the It would ecem .. . ks the police not so neaz to my house as to several others, ; 
hairs attached, aad ee OT ad uae er _ _ show fafa cont in questipn, and that}. In the afternoon ee 2 a this 
surgeon. ; evening ore it was a point in their favour. . . important discovery to superior officers. was 
De Dae, ie Pee eer carpetes aabranied had already packed up the coat with » vest | alleged that the footmarke ware nell quite plain, and 
r Dr. Butter p twenty: and were about to take it away, but I insisted upon it | 41, a r das waka Parersdor 
obvious horsehairs from ite surface. being seen by me before they took it away, and they then and sergeant began to make impres: mt 
The prosecution have here to break their way through gpened the perce! and allowed me to ¢ it . . | on their own account. It seems not unlikely that 
two strong lines of — each within the othe. garment’ was in possession of the police twelve | they accidentally compared the im: ons, which 
Hes ene bend, & BES bat Sine She ee te ot hours efter i was tckem from my house, and i was | they then made with those made by the constab'e 
before, it was his blue coat and not hie during those hours that my son them to show it | in the morning. It never occurred to these officis 
ee re he cecoak hen of caren to his, ond thay could have dene oo if they hed ony | 4, sph the footmarks; they never thought o! 
Mr. Hands. In the line of defence is the oath wish to be fair and straightforward. ‘ i; , ght « 
of the family that there were no hairs in the making a cast of them, nor did they think of cover. ‘ 
which .is strengthened by the feilure of the police My own reply to Mr. Henderson-Livesey wag as ing them ua or preserving them in any way; it id i 
sonenireie tee far ageless ig could have been | follows: not occur bo them that could not accurately | 
Bat iow ciginn. by the undoubted fact that the Your correspondent says, “Why should they not have | measure them with bits of stick and straw, and they } 
hairs were there, upon the cuffs and the left breast, dy taken the coat without comment, and put hair on | never thought of using a rule or tape. They dil 
evening. Wy was the coat not taken straight to the at the gtation? ” wily think. is that when they took the | not consider it desirable to point out the similarity 
Sepst? ‘Why nae pee ote analy igs eet | St Sy id Senely nr bet ao irs ow | In ue ookmatka to any independent person, or 
“not to extreme conclusions. It is to be remembered P they think it proper to inform me or my friends. s 


that someone on my behalf should examine them. 


Asked why they did not get up a clod of earth in 


themselves ae gathered hairs on their clothes while | He says: the field, they — it was too s0: Asked nest wy 

examining the pony, and so unconsciously transferred oy not dig up a clod from the path, they 
How can it be confidently that... the > 

Lorgeg ager “Bit posal get prt gp Lay og — : irs which adhered to coat would neces. | declared there it was too hard. Although on account 


t would be sad, indeed, to commit one injustice while 
trying to correct another, but when the inevitable inquiry 
comes this incident must form a salient point of it. 

There is one test which occurs to one’s Did 
hairs ell correspond with the type, colour, and texture of 
the hairs on the sample of hide? If they did, then they 
were beyond all question = fog that sample to 

» 


hairs the 

sarily be bri hairs? 6 Paes 4 afterwards wrote 
that" in Ae a rint for “belly.”) The author 
asks why the police cut off the animal's 


The above extracts plainly show how careless some 
people are in jumping at conclusions. If the reader 
refers back to Sir A. Conan Doyle's remarks, he will 


of ite Hentiny charnetes, this evidence about the fo't- 
prints was most important thing to mention as 
soon as ible, the ice said not so much 
as & about it at preliminary hearing tho 
day after my arrest, and although they had tv« 
other o} ities of mentioning it, they found ‘t 
convenient not to do so for more than a fortnich!. 


the coat. The cut was down and the portion | find that far from i that the hairs would Tavee 
akon yee, sere | peer lS“ yer aa | Ay ty het Eat 
<. ’ against’ @ horee | the exactly contrary opinion, his contention was 2 aalive, ’ , 


idea, A miscreant 
would get the side hairs. If all the 
were short Leas ge then there 
the inquiry. . Butter 
a 


B-. 


“Numerous hairs on the a were similar 
colour, length, and structure to 
cut from the horse.” In that case I say co 


8 
& 
f 


that a man coming in close contact with a pony on 
a dark night would carry away with him an assorted 
lot of hairs (if any), and not a lot which exactly 
Co! ded with the short hairs on one particular 
bit skin. Consequently, the hairs found on my 
coat, as they all posenty corresponded with the hairs 
on that piece of skin, must have by some curious acci- 
dent been transferred to the ent from the skin. 


ing, different condition of trousers, and, indeed. a'l 
po a things of the least importance, on the ‘1y 
day after my arrest. . ; 
similarities alleged to exist between the { 
marks were that they were of the same s!7¢ 4! 
shape (when m with the bits of stick a: 
straw) as the prints made by my own boot, and that 
the left boot was very much “down at heel.” | Thc' 


all reflection must confirm it—that these hairs could not} Mr, Livesey, therefore, is ly quite in agreement | 785 2° other similarity. On the night of the out: 
bly be from th ral body of the pony, but must re aernr} ? ? ;: rage been nowhere here the footmarss 
ve been transferred’ no doubt unconsciously, from that with Sir Arthur when he that the hairs would were oand. Until three days ater my release from 


particular picce of skin. With all desire to be 
the y bacident leaves a most unpleasant impression upon 
ming. 
These scathing remarks led to a deal of corre 
ndence in the Dairy TevzcrarH. On January 16th 
r. A. H. Henderson-Livesey, of 5, The Avenue, 
Bedford Park, W., wrote: 
If the police went to the vicarage with the 
object of making evidence to nctumiashe Edslii, why 
should they show the coat to the vicar at all? Why 
should they not have taken the coat without comment end 
ppg Mage at the station? . . . The fact that 
police showed the vicar the coat is a distinct point 
in their favour. 


Now, although Sir A. Conan Doyle did remark in 
his first article that “it was not on account of evi- 
Jence, but in search of evidence,” that the police 
visited my home, neither he nor I have as that 
the police actually went to the vicarage with the 


f 


not necessarily be from the lomen, 

( +t eg ae be sonend ag mg he not he 
‘ae Mr. Livesey w @ police cu a 

of the animal’s nae Ime mere ati off this 4 


FOOTMARKS. 


Next I come to discuss what Sir A. Conan Doyle 
calls “the farce of the footprints.” 

In dealing with this important matter we must con- 
sider how and when did the police discover the exist- 
ence of any footmarks, and what made them think 
they were like mine. Did they find them at the 
scene of the tragedy and trace them in true Sherlock 
Holmes fashion to my very door? Was it these foot- 


rison, when I went on purpose to see it, I had never 
Foon in the field where the crime was committed, rt 
in the fields where the footprints were traced, es!" 
the one with the path in, nearest to the main 1") 
In this latter field I had not been for over 8" 
night, and, then, not in the boots the lice ned 
trace the footmarks, as they had not been worn 1! 
months, and it was only accidentally I came to ye 
them that night owing to my having to take : e 
boots I usually wore in the country to be repaireu. 

A “down at heel” boot is common enough; #'"- 
further, the boots were bought ready made at & eine 
shop in Walsall, so that scores of people in te 
trict would be wearing the same size and shape. 1" 
as my counsel remarked at the trial, it would hare 
been an odd footmark indeed which would have °°" 
vinced the police it was not the one they were after. 


(Another instalment next week.) 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


Accornpine to a 
eminen’ 


Yi aI a 
Curious Phases of the Worke .. accident occurs 
men’s Compensation Act. «1+ of aod in the 
course of his regular 
employment.” pe interesting decisions on this 

int have been given. . . 
Por instance. A workman employed in nalonting 
coal from a ship, who was required in the course o! 
his duty to stand by an open hatch-way through which 
coal was being brought up from the hold, was seized 
with an epileptic fit while at work, fell down the 
hold, and was seriously injured—it was decided that 
the accident arose “out of, and in, the course of his 
employment”—and therefore he could recover damages 
for his injuries. 

notion’ ents was where a workman was ample! 
in a factory to remove my ee beams from looms. 
In the o course of his duty he had removed 
such a beam, and wae in the act of lifting it to 
his shoulder, when, finding that it was un 
balanced, he gave it an extra lift up to his shoulder. 
The sudden strain thus caused had the effect of 
lacerating the muscles of his back. He claimed com- 
pensation, and it was decided that this was an 
accident arising “in the course of his employment, 
and he was entitled to damages. ; 

Again, while a workman wag employed sorting wool 
in a factory a bacillus p from the wool to the 
eye of the employee and infected him with anthrax, 
of which he died | ; it was held that this was a caso 
of injury “by accident” within the meaning of the 
Act, and damages were awarded. 

WINDOW CLLANER—FALL—NO COMPENSATION. 

An engine-driver, while driving a train under a 
bridge, was injured through a stone wilfully dropped 
on the train by a boy from the bridge, and in this 
case it was decided that the engine-driver’s injuries 
were caused by an “accident” arising out of his em- 
ployment, and he received compensation. . 

On the other hand, there was a case under which 
a carter in the emp ent of contractors, who were 
doing work for a railway company, had to deliver 
certain goods to a station. This finished his day’s 
work, and he was leaving the station with his horse 
and lorry, and on the way to the contractor's stables 
the horse took fright and bolted just outside the gate 
of the station, in consequence, whereof, the carter 
was injured. Here it was held the accident did 
not arise “out of, and in, the course of his employ- 
ment” in and about a railway, and no compensation 
was recovered. 

Another case was where a window-cleaner, while 
engaged in the employment of a window-cleaning 
company in cleaning the workshop windows of a 
firm of tailors fell from one of the windows and was 
injured. claimed compensation from the firm of 
tailors as being his indirect employers, but it was 


decided that the work of cleaning windows was not 


s “part or process in” the trade or business carried 
on at the factory, and therefore his claim was dis- 


: WHEN A SHIP WAS A FACTORY. 
A curious case was that of a man who, with others, 
had to journey each day by a train which brought 
him to his work about twenty minutes before the 


time fixed for commencing work. Each of these men 
had to deposit a ticket at the entrance to the works. 
The man in question who had come by the train 
one morning, while proceeding to deposit his ticket at 
the office about twenty minutes before the time fixed 
for commencing work sustained injuries through fall- 
ing into an excavation on the works near the ticket 
ce, and it was held that the accident—although 
admittedly happening before the man had commenced 
is work—arose “out of and in the course of his 
employment,” and he was able to recover damages. 
b me stevedores were loading a vessel in a dock 
2y means of machinery. The cargo had been put 
into the hold, and the men employed by the steve 
dores were “finishing off” by slinging iron beams 
across the hatchway. The machinery having become 
entangled one of the workmen went to disentangle 
it, wag caught, injured, and died. It was decided 
in this case that the lores were a 
onetoer” within the 
was injured killed in 
mlitogh i Sale ard 
t o the men had finished 
the arn process 


of loading, it was decided that 
the loading was not completa areal the hatchway was 
secured. secured. 


us compensation was 


——, a ~ sper es = 


HOW OUR COLONIES GOT THEIR NAMES. 


Canada Means a Collection of Huts, 


How did Canada come to be called Canada? Just 
how many Britons could answer that simple little 
question on the spur of the moment? Very few, it 
is safe to say. Yet Canada is one of the most prized 


preserving» 8 collection of huts. Rather s funn 
appellation for a country bigger than Uncle Sam’s 
very own United States! 

It is interesting and even fascinating to consider 
how some of our possessions came to names 
which they bear nowada Newfoundland was the 


first of all the British cag Sy its name apeaks 
for itself. It was not merely first British colony, 
but the first bit of the “New World,” as America was 
called in the days of its discovery, which Britons 
took possession a 

Australia signifies, literally, the land in the South. 
For ages before its di the ancients had a 
— suspicion that there was a vast, mysterious, 
unknown land in the South Seas, and in the early 

ars of the seventeenth — existence of the 

ig island was put beyond doubt by a Spaniard 
named Torres and a Dutchman named Dirk ae 

A portion of Australia was named after a Du 
discoverer, Van Diemen’s Land, but this was after- 
wards changed to Tasmania in honour of another 
Dutch navigator, Van Tasman, who was thought to 
have more right to distinction. Victoria was, of 
course, named after the late Queen Victoria. 

New Zealand also owed its discovery to Tasman. 
The Dutchman, however, did not take possession of 
it, but contented himself with naming it after the 
province of Zealand, in Holland. Captain Cook was 

e first white man to land on the island. 

Neither had John Bull anything to do with the 
naming of Jamacia. Columb who discovered it, 
wished to call it San Jago, but the name never 
stuck. The name given to it by the brown-skinned 
Caribs, who were its original owners, was Cha-maiks, 
or Island of Springs, which has been twisted into 
its present shape. 

Trinidad was so named because Columbus first 
sighted it on Trinity Sunday, 1496. Barbados was 
named by the Portuguese on account of the numerous 
bearded fig-trees which they found there. The island 
of St. Christopher was named by Christopher Colum- 
bus—after himself. 

A liar interest attaches to the naming of the 
island of San Salvador, one of the Bahamas. The 
long voyage made by Columbus across the then track- 
less Atlantic seemed to his crew as if it was never 
going to end, and mean of them were afraid that 
the ship would suddenly over the edge of the 
world and carry them to destruction. At last they 
were so shaken that they forced their leader to pro- 
mise that if land was not sighted by a given time 
he would turn back for Spain and abandon his quest 
for the New World. 

After thia the 


Through the dark night thst followed the admiral 
watched with straining eyes. lenly at two o'clock 
on the morning of the 12th one of the crew, Rodrigo 
de Triana, sighted land. It was one of the Bahamas, 
and Columbus named it after the Saviour in grati- 


tude. 

A rich reward had been promised to the man who 
should first sight land in the New World; but poor 
Rodrigo de Triana, though he richly merited the 
reward, was shabbily cheated out of it. This piece 
of injustice so embittered him that on his return 
home he betook himself to Africa and became a 
Mohammedan out of sheer disgust and disappoint- 
ment. 

Natal is so named because it wag discovered by 
the famous Portuguese sailor, Vasco de a on 
Christmas Day, 1497, so that it should remind all 
men of the Nativity. 8t. Helena, the of 
Napoleon, was named for a similar reason. It was 
discovered—also by a Portuguese—on St. Helena’s 
day, 1501. . 

Cibraltar was once Gib-el-Tarik—Rock of Tarik. 
When the Moors poured from Africa to invade Spain 
in 711, they passed the straits over the ¢ fortress 


The vast Empire of India has, strictly speaking 
sg eed te one: Ei a ae ° 


“the river,” and has all 
entire land of the site tn 
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nerve enters, and 

of the cornea in front. The pupil of the 
oP hole filled by a transparent lene an 
wi 


e is @ 
ae oe 
& most uisite ai ment of muscles whi 
widen it when the light is dim and narrow it ia 
a strong glare. 
Do you know that you have a “blind spot” is 


each eye? That is, a small portion of the retina is 
incapable of exciting the sensation of vision whem 
it receives the image of an object. This blind spcé 
corresponds with t arte lying in the centre of 
the optic nerve. By s wondertul provision of Nature 
the blind spots do not correspond when the eyes 
are directed towards the same object, so they cause 
no inconvenience, and few beyond doctors and 
opens ae Acer aware of their comma oe 

tically ‘persons are right—or left—eyed, 
although they may not know it. ‘One eye is nearly 
always a little stronger than the other, and conse- 
quently is used more. Of course, the difference in 
many cases is so great that it has to be artificially 
corrected. In many cases, too, the pupils of the 
two eyes vary quite considerably in size. 
Short-sightedness, it has been proved, is more 
common among le with light-coloured eyes than 
those with dark. At the same time, among grey- 
eyed persons are found those with the most powerful 
sense of vision of any. 

TWO BLINKS A MINUTE. 

Muscular fatigue of the eye can be measured by 
the number of involuntary eyelid movements of 
blinks made minute. Read by candle light or 
other insufficient illumination and gou will find 
yourself blinking seven times a minute. In ordinary 
cage t you Mink about three times a nt 

ut if you work in softened day light or by powerf: 
yet electric light yess! oye Hires: bos tly 
that you do not blink more than once in thirty 
or thirty-five seconds, 

The eye-lashes give most useful aid in shading 
the eyes. The average person has 100 to 150 hairs on 
the upper lid, and eighty to a 100 on the lower 
or, say, 450 to 500 lashes in all. 

The eye-lashes are not permanent. They are con- 
stantly falling out and growing again, and are en- 
tirely renewed at least three times a year. Along 
ir edges, the eyelids are provided with a little 
oily secretion just sufficient to keep the tears, which 
wash and keep clean the eyes, from overflowing. 

Eyebrows which thick and dark are a very 
sure sign of a constitution and physical endur- 
ance. ir Ay lighter than the hair, they indicate 
lack of vitality. 

BiG NOSES MEAN POWERFUL MINDS. 


The nose, so far as appearance is the most 
important feature of the face, few le are 
aware of how much its eventual sha epends on 

and profession. At ten a 's nose may 


developed a powerful bridge and me practical] 
Roman. Almost every great general who ever liv 
from Alexander the Great to Wellington and General 


Grant, had Roman noses. 

It is to the delicate nerves of smell in the nose 
that we owe our appreciation of a well-cooked dinner 
and fine wine. has comparatively little 
to do with it. 

We have no special reason to be d of our 
ears. she R emne p ieee is infinitely inferior to pm 
moveable, funnel- ear trum possessed 
the horse, by cattle, or even by the rabbit or hae. 
Both men and apes have lost the power of moving 
their external ears, and there are many sounds, 
such as the squeak of a bat, which are absolutely 

the compass of the human auditory apparatus. 
pan features (hey are loss rsh Libsif te te-ecachty 
our ey are most li to 
similar in sise and shape. 

We have already mentioned that the two eyes of 
one individual are very seldom ‘alike. The same 
may be said of the face as a whole. Only 2 per 
cent. of the whole human race are of 
absolutely symmetrical faces. In seventy-four per- 
sons out of a hundred the left side of face is 
larger than the right; in twenty-four the right is 
the larger, in two the two sides are similar. Next 
time visit the photographer, remember this fact. 
One side of your profile will look better than the other, 


Serious articles, light 4 yee ehort complete stories, a fascinating postal story, are all te be found 
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THE NEWEST NAVAL HORROR. 
By « most extraordinary coincidence, if it is s 
coincidence, an apparently authoritative pogriaer 
ment hag been made in nd and America simul- 
taneously of a discovery that may go far 
revolutionising the naval warfare of the future. - 
This is a safety detonating fuse, by means of whi 
an armour-piercing shell can be eae Haren 
the stecl sides of a warship into her inmost 3 


lode. 
und there caused to explode vende pew 3 wae 


In other words, are reg ocalosivas 
as pervious to projectiles charged with hi c ’ 
as they were icanasly to the o d-fashioned. solid shell, 
whose potential destructiveness was limited to the 
aanger resulting from the impact of metal against 
metal. . 

Such an invention, if it turns out to be all that 
its origators claim for it, may easily result in the 
abolition of the armoured vessel once and for all, 
a as the bullet jected from the smooth | 
srearm did away with the armoured man of medisval 


times. Obviously, armour is useless unless ib Pgs 


form gee evolved some- 

er type of vessel, 
motor-driven, and carrying no more | i 
most two guns. rif Sutp if hit a once by 
an enemy’s shell, would ge to the . 
But as 8 ect off to this disadvantage would be their 
relative cheapness. A whole fleet be 
built for the price of a single 


>—-0c-< 


BUT SHE BROKE IT GENTLY. 


Wuirs as the driven snow, and trembling like an 
agitated nge, 

ia, the new house- 
maid, burst into the 


t. 
“Whatever has bap- 


pened?” she asked. 
“Oh, mam, thank you, that’s much better. I don’t 
care so much—now. I’ve just broke the old Savres vase 


whct was in the dining-room.” 
COO 


AN ALIEN ACT FOR GOOSEBERRIES. 

UnpEsInABLE aliens with two are cnet pro- 
hibited y fog! from eng: ae country. 
coon, if Lord Carrington, President of the Board 
of Agriculture, hes hig way, a similar reir, | 
aves we enacted against alien plants an 
"he immediate provocative cause of the Government 
Bill which is shortly to be introduced into the House 
of Commons, is the spread amongst our home-grown 
British gooseberry bushes of s new and deadly plant- 
disease—a species of herbaceous leprosy—known as 
Ath *mildew” ie in teality « kind of rot, black, 

mi is in a re 
= and absolutely incurable. It has t 
ike a pestilence over the United States from i- 
fornia to Maine, and it now threatens with extinction 
the rries grown in British nurseries, 

After much same fashion was the tomato 
farming industry of the Channel Islands brought to 
the verge of ruin, some few years back, by # new 
epidemio disease introduced from Africa by way of 

ance. The fruit, from greenness, suddenly 
developed over-ripeness, and then rotted and died on 
the stem. A few days’ was all that was required, in 


poral al time, fo sence to pomsatht worse than 
worthlessness an infected crop, valued at perhaps 
£2,000 or £3,000. ; 

These are but sample instances. Almost every 


British home-grown plant has at eome time or another 
suffered similarly. Hollyhock rust, for exam im- 
ported from South America, rendered for a while the 
successful cultivation of these beautiful flowers well- 
nigh re erie 

ritish lilies have been decimated by the Italian 
lily rot; Autrala has sent us the raspberry and 
Japan the deadly and loathsome sucumber mildew. 
The new Act wi pet a stop to these misfortanes by 


mty Councils will similarly be 
examine nurseries that are of 
fected with disease. 


to | the operator’s nasal organ he walked out of the ho 


A PAGE OF MIXED GOODS. 


THE WAY WITH POETS. 

Tux ethereal being with the unshorn locks was shown 
into the editorial sanctum. 

Aare Triteen 6 poom ox Mado.” bs 

“ Whose dog P” demanded the x Bevesly 

“It is not on any particular dog,” faltered the poet. 

“Do you mean 
to say that you 


co. 


“I.am_ afraid 
that you do not 
understand me. 
I was inspired Sel 
by __ the 8 A 


fidelity —” = 
“If the dog was faithful, why should you hurt its 
feelings by writing a ron it? Did you have the 
r brute shaved and tattoo the verses on or 
id you brand them on 4 Perhaps you——"” 


But the poet had fled 


-~CoOoCc< 
LOVE’S PROMPTER. | 
Hz was sitting alone on the verandah, and close 
by him sat s young and pretty widow and a little 
six-year-old son. 
little: fellow ran up to the gentleman, who 
Whats your name?” the Little boy asked 
“What's your name . 
He told hi 


to his mother, said: 
“Mamma, what else did you tell mato ask him?” 


o< 
PAINLESS OPERATIONS. 
Hz was a mortal who was much to be pitied. For 


several days he had suffered a martyrdom from tooth- 
ache, and now he had delivered himself into the hands 
of a dentist who largely advertised the “ painlessness” 
of his tions. 

After a busy five minutes the offen molar was 
drawn, and the victim was trying to the extent 
of the damage to his jaw. 


“Is that what you call painJess ?” he asked. 

“ ,” smiled the wielder of the forceps ; “it was 
entirely painless to me.” 

“Oh, was itP Well, this is what I call a painless 
punch,” said the victim. 

And letting his clenched hand dwell for a moment on 
use. 


-S0ce 
MEN WERE DECEIVERS EVER. 
Tue hands of the clock were marking the hour of 
twelve, midnight. She hsd been waiting two hours for 
him. Her anger, from a gentle simmering, gradually 
in temperature, until the boiling point was 
and as he entered 


She brought him his slippers, and fi i 
lee uke pas uoenlig A Lk ef actin Gor kee 
vied be raked lemnly at the 

ni wi sole at canary, and 
Sat aredy Or es of the soap which 
is 
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THE UNLUCKIEST DAY IN THE WEEK. 
AurnoucH Mr. George Alexander’s new play, John 
Glayde’s Honour,” which was produced on a ‘riday, 
has achieved a success, it is unlikely that this fact 
will influence managers to follow his example to 
any great extent. 
trical people are notoriously superstitious, and 
no theatrical superstition is more deeply rooted than 
that anent the unluckiness of Friday in this respect. 


| The result is seen in the fact that during the pa:t 


ten years only two plays of any importance hay 
pa ag oy in London—for a renin that day. . 

Sailors, too, as is well known, look upon the day 
as one ill-omen, especially as regards the maiden 
voyage of a ship. So, when the Captain sailed on her 
trial trip on a Friday, in September, 1870, there were 
not wanting those to prophecy disaster. How feur. 
fully the result justified the croakers on this parti- 
cular be grcged aS prip tied history, for the warship 
capsized in the Bay of Biscay, carrying with her t 
the bottom 481 of her officers ad creme . 

And in this 


belief, determined to sieprore it once and for all. 
He accordingly had the keel of his next ship laid 
on a Friday was launched on Friday, christened 


> S0C< 


THE TERRIBLE EXAMPLE. 
A rouna lad presented himself at a butcher's shop, 
= when the burly proprietor appeared, gave a 


“You don’t buy so much meat now as you did,” 
remarked the butcher. 

“No,” responded the lad; “it’s because father has 

me a vegetarian.” 

“Well, my lad,” came the grave retort, “you give 
your er warning from me that, as a rule, vege- 
tarians come to a violent end. Take a bullock—'e's 
@ vegetarian. Wot’s the result? Why, 'e’s cut off 
sudden, in his very prime!” 

SOC 


LOVE OR LUCRE ? 

“ Yuzs,” said the old man to his young visitor, “I am 
proud of my girls, and would like to see them comfort. 
ably married; and as I 
have made a little money 
they will not go penniless. 
There is , twenty- 

and a 


The young man reflected for a moment, and then 


You haven't one about fifty, have you ?” 
>S0c~< 


WHEN DOG EATS DOG. 
Hers is @ little enigma for amateur naturalists to 
z oe. hibesd is Phew ge wild exentares, wisn 
a single ex 80 Vi t tred to- 
wards taste tame dotlonn? pn ere 
That Yet no two 


iteelf collectively, ratlcr 
us, & community of rooks at 
Poole, Dorset, day, solemnly tried au 
deliberately put to death a tame relative who ha’! 
attem to make his home amongst them aftsr 
esc from its cage. Then, as hong? deemit" 
their Swelling piece Page by the mere presence «f 
the outcast ay entire colony migrated e!:- 
rookery, which had been in cxist- 

entirely deserted. 

i last British Antartic 
tion, noted how the dogs that accompan'el 
the party were early marked 4 death by their 
wolfish, Esquimaux kindred. ne hy 

in spite of all precautions, 
pitiful of it was that the tame 
seemed to perfectly realise their danger. They 
would keep close to the ship, and safety, for montis. 
one day one would venture a littlo way cff on 
ice, an nimaux dog: weld spy him and give 
vent to an erultant yelp, the whole savage pack wou!!! 
stream off to where he was, and in a few minutcs 
only eome torn scraps of fiesh and skin, plus the 
Dloodstains in the snow, were left to tell the tragedy. 

Similarly, the ordinary pussy of the domestic 
hearth has no more — aT than the wild cat, 
once it falls into its clu 3 the wild rabbit, albeit 
usually timid and inoffensive, will worry to death 
any tame one it across; even fish bred in 
an aquarium are qui ned loose in 
ari q killed if turned | a 
river or amongst those that have never known 


mur 


Are you reading ‘My Bavelations as a Police Spy,” by XH511, now running ia SMITH’S WEEKLY ? 


j@ a most thrilling true narrative. 


A 


| 
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bad 
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Kines and queens are just like ordinary human 


beings in at least one respect; when anyone annoys | Royalty, and it 


hem, things happen. 

’ The Royal Academy has been under 
late, and people are mening to ask why. If the 
story that is being wh 

the Academy is suffering for its opposition to King 
Edward’s wishes. 


. tered a _~ = to Berlin. 

His Majesty desired to see elected as one as} their pe had complaining about the number of 
coins poten 

is effect was | and who had to be recei by 

per Eger and the artist and | authorities. These receptions not only oy grees 

red , they 


the stam 


number the artist who 
hint to 


of the new iy A very p 
conveyed to the 

his friends eonside 
fortunately the Academy Co’ 
work of the artist, so they ignored the Royal wishes. 


matter was settled. Un- 


Nothing more was said at the time, but when the | bareheaded awaiting the al 
ual agen ban- So when the King and 

ity to | the Emperor they 

mn t; so did | Potedam. Berlin was simply 


invitations were issued for the ann 
quet the Prince of Wales regretted his inab 
attend. So did the Duke of Oo: 
every other member of the Royal Family. 
uently, the Academicians had 
Koyalty, and the banquet lost ite former —_ 

Another famous institution which lies under King 


Conse- 


round is true, then Probab 


Council did not admire the | grumbled 


| When Kings Gel Gross. 


All clubland was aghast. It was a direct insult to 


d not be passed over li 5 
His Majesty and all his friends resigned en inte 


a cloud of | the club has never recovered from the loss of prestige 


med by the secession. 
the Kaiser holds the squabbling record 
ties, and quite recently he adminis- 
The citizens of the 


illiam 


tates who visi’ Emperor Wi 
the civic 


the 
ved in Sfate 


traffic, but were very — Besides whi 
» it was not dignified for the Burgomaster 
of a great city to have to humble himself and stand 
ests. 
iy of Norway visited 
were received and entertained at 


ignored. 
His Imperial Majesty's neighbour, the young gee 


to dine without | of Holland, has a tonnes of own, which 
rtance. | probab! er father. 


inherits from 


Not long ago the young had occasion to 


Edward’s displeasure is the Travellers’ Club. His | reprimand one of the ladies of the Court. In her 


Majesty pro d 
African millionaire, for whom he had a ve 
admiration. A — Ca = — peg bigest 
opposed, on purely political groun e admis- 
sono Pf capele isted, and the King’ 
utmost, bu © opposition pers an e King’s 
candidate was bleckballed. 


Nor a few forlorn maidens utter » plaint from time 
to time concerning the man who loves and rides away. 

That there are faithless lovers, and even heartless 
lovers, ig undoubtedly true, e ‘ 
deceivers ever has been granted from time im- 
memorial; but, on the other hand, there are a great 
many girls who, through ignorance of the ways of the 


African. His Majesty did his | versation, and the ladies started apart 


for membership a certain South | annoyance the latter wee criticising Her Majesty, 
great | to a friend, and neither of them noticed that n 


Wilhelmina had entered the room. 

Crimson with fury she broke in upon their con- 
in terror. 
“Mademoiselle,” she said, in an awtul voice, “you 
are not allowed to entertain friends in my presence. 


a The MP, eves 1 Rides Away. }) 


But a woman of the world estimates this impressive 
manner at its right value, and is seldom taken in by 
it. She knows it is not reserved for her especial 


and that men were | benefit, but is the lot of every attractive woman 


such a man may meet, and en less than nothing. 
Men themselves would often be shocked and surprised 
if they could guess how certain unsophisticated 


world, or through vanity, deceive themselves. They | damsels fondly imagine the honeyed compliments and 
very often imagine themselves wooed by one who, in | tender tones are reserved for them alone. 


reality, has no more thought of wooing them than of 
winning them. 


Possibly one reason why many inexperienced girls 
are deceived into thinking themselves beloved a 


A few compliments, a slight pressure of the hand, | they are not is that nowadays there are so many 
an admiring look in some man’s eyes, and straightway | women who are content to play at love merely. 


these sentimental rd themselves ag lov 


man himself ig often puzzled to know whether the 


and wanted, when, in reality, their own good sense | girl who so gaily accepts attentions on all sides would 


should tell them the gentleman in question is a flirt. 
Or, if their ju 


nt does not necessarily write him | matrimony. Platonic 


ever give serious consideration to the subject of 
friendships are so much 


down a flirt, if in their inmost heart they believe | encouraged by the present independence of women 
him earnest and sincere, is it not frequently because | that by degrees many men insensibly come to the 


they wish to believe so? 
Let them in such case give him time to prove his 


belief that every woman they meet has no more at 
stake in the matter than they have themselves. 


sincerity and worth. Let them not too rashly ae PP the exceptions have to be reckoned with all 
e same, 


their own heart and hopes into his keeping. 
him, indeed, woo before he may hope to win. 
There are men who have honestly, no intention of 


rit and yet to whom it is as natural as the air 


able things when speaking to a pretty woman. : 
think that women like this kind of thing Tid oe 
doubtedly it does please many of them. : 


Wuo would imagine that the mouse has a journal 
devoted entirely to its tiny self? This periodical 
is known as the Natrona, Movss Jounnat, and is 
supparted mainly by members of the National Mouse 
Club. Particulars of the various shows, at which 
valuable prizes are given and remarkable prices ob- 
tained for uncommon varieties of the mouse tribe, 
are to be found in the journal, together with a mass 
of other useful information. , 

, Although thousands daily read the weather reports 
in the newspapers, very few are aware that there 
tae magazine which owes its existence to the rain- 
. - It is known ag Symon’s MerEonoLocicaL 
facazine, which, besides printing articles and news 
- all, branches of meteorology, gives monthly returns 
8 _uthtall from over 160 stations in the British 
, This magazine, though published by a privaté firm, 
is really doing a national work. It circulates among 
ane 4,000 people throughout the country who are 
nterested in rainfall observations. Some of these 
Spade send in ——- daily, others once a month. 
A @ magazine, the BritisH INFALL, continues to 
‘ourish on our changeable weather. Something like 
a Shovsand observers purchase the annual volume, 
and another 2,000 who cannot afford the expense 
receive without payment an extract from it contain- 
ing the annual totals of rainfall. 

, Undertakers have a weekly journal devoted to their 
SP hehages which keeps them abroast of all tho latest 
things in funerals. It is called the UspzRTaxkEns’ 


ows Magazin Rinfal 


and if a man, actuated as he may be, only 
by a feeling of chivalry and friendliness, takes notice 
of a forlorn little maiden, small wonder if she espies 
in him the Prince Charming, who, in spite of the sad 


t breathe to utter compliments, put a tender | disillusions she sees around her, ghe fondly imagines 
inflexion in the voice, and let their eyes say unutter- | has come to lead her into the enchanted ti 


ngdom. 
Straightway, in blind, unquestioning trust, gives 
her heart into his keeping, undesired though it may 


JournaL, and some time ago a Christmas number 
was produced bearing the cheerful title of the 
Suroup, which contained much reading matter in 
the way of a serious if not exactly seasonable nature. 

Raually cheerful as regards title and contents is 
tha Hanoman’s Recorp, which was much in evidence 
on the occasion of the recent opening of the new 
Old Bailey by the King. . ; 

Many publications exist and flourish largely which 
are unknown even by name, except to the particular 
class for which they cater. erry’s MERCANTILE 
Gazette is devoted to the protection of traders, for 
which purpose it records the misfortunes of the ordin- 
ary public in the shape of bankruptcy reports, county 
court judgments, bills of sale, so on. The in- 
fluence of this and of a similar publication issued 
by Stubbs is enormous, yet it is safe to say that 
not more than 10 per cent. of the population have 
even seen a copy of either. , . 

Scotland Yard publishes what might be described 
as a daily paper. It contains descriptions of stolen 
property, with illustrations where possible, and is 
circulated privately among jewellers and pawnbrokers. 
The Yard also has a paper for detectives only, con- 
taining particulars of ticket-of-leave men, criminals, 
and offenders who are “wanted.” 

Moneylenders, too, have a private paper of thcir 
own, which circulates amongst them exclusively, and 
which records the names and addresses of all people 
who have p higees for loans. 

One of the most remarkable magazines published 


ee — 


Revie 


~ —_. = 
Later, the Court Chamberlain informed them that 


they were “permitted” to retire from Court, a per- 
mission which simply meant social extinction. 

The inner history of the Grand Duke Cyril's ex 
clusion from Russia shows the Tsarina in a some 
what unpleasant light. Her brother, the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, quarrelled with his wife, and a 
divorce was deci upon. The Tsarina espoused her 
brother’s cause and showed her hatred and detesta- 
tion of the Grand Duchess in every way that was 
possible. 

She was furious, therefore, when the Grand Duke 
Cyril announced his marriage to her hated sister 
in-law, the ex-Grand Duchess of Hesse. In order to 
make the Grand Duchess suffer, and to avenge the 
affront on her own brother, the Tsarina brought all 
her influence to bear on the Tsar, urging him to 
exile the newly-married couple. In this she was, of 
course, ancy. successful. 

The King of Italy ig not nearly eo good-looking as 
his photographs would have us believe. In addition 
he is rather short of stature, a point on which he is 
very sensitive. Recently he was walking in the 
Palace gardens when he overheard two gardeners 
discussing him. 

“I can’t understand,” said one, “how a handsome 
woman like Queen Elena came to marry an ugly little 
man like the King.” 

The “ugly little man” returned to the Palace in 
a towerin rage, and later in the day a pair of 
bewildered gardeners were suddenly “sacked.” 


If there is a careful mother or friend at hand to 
utter a warning note, much pain may be spared; 
but sometimes it hap that they, the mother an 
friends, in their anxiety to promote a match, con- 
strue a man’s meaningless attentions into a desire 
to woo and marry. 

With many significant laughs and jests they arouse 
in an ignorant and innocent girl’s mind an idea that 
the simple and kindly notice had taken an almost 
childish pleasure in, is fraught with serious meaning, 
and she sets herself to note every word and glance, 
and meanwhile indulges in sentimental romancing 
about him until she is soon deeply in love with him, 
or imagines herself so. 

Probably, had she been left alone, she would never 
have taken the man’s attentions for more than they 
were worth. Her officious friends worked their share 
of the mischief. 

A girl’s instinct should warn her to distinguish 
between those attentions, which are the outcome of 
natural gallantry, and the very different kind of 
homage, which is proffered when s man’s affections 
are engaged, and a real impression has been made on 
his heart. 

And until this has been proved indisputably te 


her, a maid must lock up the citadel of her heart, 
and, in spite of repea' onslaughte, it safe 
until one comes who does not only openly that 


he is fighting to win, but who shows also that it will 
be his greatest joy to wear and keep for himself the 
prize he is fighting for. 


Papers Run tor Queer 


*« 


in London is the Comwonwerat, the organ cf the 
Communist Anarchists. It was founded by no less 
@ personage than the late William Morris, by whom 
it was edited for a considerable period, and numbered 
among ite contributors Prince Peter Kropotkin and 
Emile Reclus. It passed, however, from the control 
of poets and savants into the hands of violent revclu- 
tionists. The present proprietors cannot afford to 
have it printed, so the editor types the entire matter 
himself and duplicates a few hundred copies. These 
he sells at meetings in Hyde Park, and is thus one 
of the few editors who edit, print, publish, and sell 
their own papers. 

The New Moon is the appropriate title of a paper 
published for the insane, and is is: in connection 
with a certain institution in Scotland. The Morntnc- 
stipe Mrezog is another journal of this particular 
class, the contributors being the inmates of the 
Royal Edinburgh Asylum. 

Every new movement or invention is certain to 
bring a number of journals into existence. The 
advent of the acroplane is already heralded by a 
journal devoted to aerial navigation, and doubtless 
in a few years publications of this description will 
be as numerous as motor journals are ay. 

Each trade and calling has its own particular 
organ. The waiters have a monthly journal, printed 
in three different languages, English, French, and 
German. Strange to eay, however, the calling which 
is strongest of all numerically, that of domestic ser- 
vants, is still without a journal of its own. 


SMITH’S WEEKLY the official organ of the Society of Miniature Rifle, Clubs, contains weekly news for miniature riflemen. 
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Bedesheets Regulated by Law. 

The Wisconsin ttato Assembly has passed a Bill com- 
pellirg hotels to provide sheets at least eight feet long on 
every bed. 


stealing two pounds of veal from a stall in the market the 
missing meat was found concealed in the leg of his trousers. 


The Value cf Beauty. 

A girl of seventeen who was attacked in the streets 
of Davos by a butcher’s dog and bitten severely in the face, 
has been awarded £240 by a Swiss tribunal as compentation. 
Dog's Bone in His Leg. 

A remarkable operation has been performed at Lansing, 
Michigan. A bone in the leg of a lad named Buck having 
decayed, it was replaced by the bone of a dog with complete 
euccess. 

Towed by the Tail. 

A steam trawler has towed into — a whale over 
70ft. long. It was encountered in the N on & ofong 
condition, sed ty eons of o mage semmsed reunl My 
was towed over 100 miles, 

Castor Oil. as a Punishment. 

It bay rah oo the trial at wrt paige ters 
County Court.of s @ governess against a schoo 
mistress that castor oil was given to pupils in large 
quantities as a punishment. . 
All Through a Potato. 

A potato lodged in the throat of a bull at Datchworth, 
near Hitchin and drove it mad. Four men who tried to 
secure it were tossed. One of them had two ribs bro: eu, 
and the head of another was badly injured. 
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The Test of the Thread. 

A man charged with drunkenness at Tonbridge said that 
in order to teat hie condition, the police gave him a needle 
to thread, and although tied knots in the cotton, he 
completed the operation. Notwithstanding his success, the 
Bench fined him. 


Walking Bank. 

‘A woman admitted to the Wellington (Somorset) Work. 
house in a starving condition, was found on examination to 
haye sewn on her clothing 628 coins, amounting to 
£16 98. 83d. Each coin was wrapped in paper and cloth, 
and sewn on her wearing apparel. 


of his winnings. bangq 
diners consumed 278 bottles of champagne. 


Waur ENDING. 
Apzit 11, 1907. 


A Few Items of Fact that will 


Interest You. 


The Telegraph Girl. 
The post-office authorities of Hoboken, New York, des- 
ring of the telegraph boy, who was said tobe utterly 
dilatory, have employed girls, to the great improvement of 
the service. 


Ingenious Draughts. 

Two prisoners on remand at the Sunderland police 
station managed to play draughts, despite the official pro. 
‘hibition of games. ey the squares on 
a wooden bed, and cut bread into small pieces for “ men.” 


Umbrellas for the Church Army. 
The Church Army bas received some unusual gifte. The 


authorities of the Stock have sent a large number 
of unclaimed umbrellas and walking-sticks. The owner cf 
a prize Jersey bull, which becamo savage and had to be 


destroyed, has sent one-half of the carcase to assist in the 
feeding of inmates in the Army homes. 


Forty Asleep in the Kitchen. 

Remarkable disclosures were made at Tredezar 
recently during the hearing of sammonses against lodyin.:- 
house keepers for non-compliance with by-laws. ‘ihe 
eanitary rat, ar said in ono house registered to accom:o- 
date 120 he found 108 beds occupied and forty men asleep 
in the kitchen on tables, benches, and round the stove. 


What will they call them next ? 

A Londoner who travels much around the suburbs has 
made a collection of — house names. He mention; thit 
in Harringay a small house bears the title of “'1 he Nailbox.” 
In the Ilford district not long ago there stood a “ Cantan- 
kerous Cottaze.” But he awards the palm to two adjvining 
villas in Tooting named respectively “ Arnica” and “ Iodine.” 
The owner is a veterinary surgeon. 


Picture Pars. (see foctiine.) 


A FLEXIBLE NEEDLE. 

SappieRs and cobblers use quite a primitive sort of 
needle for many of their opera- 
tions. It consists simply of a 
straight, strong, single boar’s 
bristle. This is worked into the tapered end 
of the incorporated waxed th of the 
strand they employ for sewing. A hole is 
bored with an awi through the leather, and the 
thread is led throagh with the bristle and then 
drawn tight. It serves its purpose admirably. 

. SOC 


OUTSIDE A SIGNAL-BOX, 

Soms time there appeared in this feature a 

ph explaining why a board bearing the letter 

is hung outside a Sensltbor. Thie week an explana- 

tion of the letter “S” under similar 

conditions is given. When the “S” 

outside a si -box is bluck on a 

white ground it tells any lineman 

who may be passing in a train that 

the signals are working satisfactory. 

If, however, any repairs need effect- 

ing the si man reverses the 

board, It shows a white “S” 

on a red ground, and a lineman on sceing this calls at 

the box to aitend to the ire. This done, he continues 

his journeyings till another signal-box demands his 
attention. 


A earefully indexed 
selection of the best of the 


id 


THE END YOU WANT. 

WHEN you start a new ball of twine and probe the 
centre, two ends will be noticed, as the 
illustration depicts. 

When given a elight pull, one of 
these proves to be much tighter than 
the lie The tight end is the ono 
you require. This end is fixed firmly 
on the spindle when a ball is com- 
menced, and this accounts for the 
tightness. This is a useful hint, as 

erwise long lengths of the wrong end 

may be p out before the mistake is noticed. 
i 1°) ed 

KEEPS THE POST UPRIGHT. 

Ir ever you _ to erect a clothes-line 

garden, or, for t matter, a 
Se ke sae ot ce aot 
this method : Nail two pieces of strong 
wood to the bottom of the post, as illus- 
trated. The most suitable size for these 
pieces is Zin. wide by lin. thick by 18in. 


or more . All that bas to be done 
then is to the pole firmly in the 
Pi jam the earth into the hole. 


d an 
he : Fins crcas-plcens act asa nee for 
2 post, and keep it in ite proper position. Ii you saw 
grooves‘in the bottom of epost so that the cross pieces 
could fit in, it would give them additional strength. 


Price One Shilling, or post free for Is. 2d. from the Publisher, 18 


'| the end of the wire a small ' 


pomyem| entitled “Picture Paragraphs,” containing a 
pars on this 


page, is now on sale at all bookstalls, 
Henrietta St., London, 


St, W.c, 


TO AMUSE YOUR FRIENDS. 

A wear balancing trick can be performed in this 
way: Fasten to the brim- 
stone end of a match a 
et of thin copper or 
aquet wire. Attach to 


cork. By placing the end - 
of the match on the tip of the finger, as illustrated, a 
' perfect balance is obtained, 


>—_0cCc 
WORKING THE SINGLE LINE, 

In electric-tram systems where stretches have to be 
worked on a sing’e line, and this, moreover, on 3 
bending road, the followi method ie sometimes 
employed to tell a car-driver if another car going in ths 

- opposite direction is 
on the stretch Le 
wishes to travere. 
On a pole at both 
ends of the stretch 
me asmullelectric ump 
— is fixed, each limp 
" being controlled by 

a switch at the other 

end. If the a ig 
fa 


ee 
out the tram-driver knows that the line is clear. 
light shows it betokens that another tram is coming 
towards him on the stretch, so he has perforce to wait 
till it passes. 


Personal Pars. 


Lord Penrhyn’sa Proposal. 

Tu late Lord Penrhyn’s father was Colonel Douglas, 
a Scotsman, who married the heiress of Mr. Pennant, of 
Penrhyn Castle, and afterwards took the name of Douglas- 
Pennant. It is said that when he proposed for Ksiss 
Pennant, her father asked: “What can you do for my 
daughter?” “I can make her a good hus id,” was the 
his consent; and in 1866 


tactful reply. The father gave 
the lucky Scotsman was raised to the peerage as Lord 
Penrhyn. 


When Lawyers Disagree. 

Hen ie a story of Sir William Pickford, the new judge. 
He was once speaking before a couple of judges, when a 
disa nt arose. After a long discussion on a point of 
law, one of the judges said : “ We repeat that the statement 
you make is not good law, and this Court does not sit 
to expound the law to you, Mr. Pickford. We have neither 
the wish, the time——" “Nor the ability, your lordships,” 
__ interjected the barrister; “quite so, quite so! Now, as to 
paragraph 3——” 

The King ani the American. 

Tus King, now at Biarritz, in the South of France, is 
not so persecuted by tourists as he was at Homburg, when 
he etayed there some years ago. One season he was fol- 
lowed everywhere by persistent American, who never 
failed to remove his hat with a sweeping bow every time 
he confronted the Prince (as he then was). At last the 
Yankee mana to get alongside the Heir-Apparent, and, 
hat in hand, be began: “I guess, sir, that you know my 
face?” The Prince looked a@ moment, and then caurtically 
answered : “1 certainly do seem to recognise the top of 
your head.” The American fled, and was seen no more. 


A goldepiated pencil-case will be given to the sender of each original illust 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Fuateanta Weenies 
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Mr. Dickens’e Happy Retort. 

Recentiy, Mr. H. F. Dickens, K.C., son of the famous 
writer, was prosecuting in a case which was defended by 
his son, Mr. H. C. Dickens. This recalls a story. The 
elder Mr. Dickens, when staying at Coire for a little 
pears ; into — ply ——— _ ba = 

of glacier chasms. One 0 others, 

= in champagne, outlined on the cloth a intel i my 
“That's a pretty fair description of the place,” he asserted. 
“Yes,” assented Mr. Dickens, “it is quite an illustration 
by Phiz.” 

Pastor Spurgeon at the Orphanage. 
resigned his 
ec at the Metropolitan bey airs | will always retain 


an affectionate interest in the Stockwe' i aren which 
was founded by his father. Some years penial 
r visited Orphanage to witness the Christmas 


oe ne was scommpenie’ poll agen son, bere 
seeing endid arra:; toys an general it, 
of the inmates, looked = in bis Tathee’s fece and wn the 
unfilial remark ; “Oh, don’t I wish I was an orphan!” 


A Big Cigar on the Battlefield. 

Asoo the survivors of the Indian Matiny, which took 
lace nearly fifty years . is General Sir James Clerk- 

ttray, of the Scottish Rifles. He is now seventy-tour 
years of age, and lives at Blairgowrie, in Scotland. He 
wae severely wounded at Lucknow by a shot between 
the shoulders, and, after being told that he had probably 
ef an hour to live, was asked what he would like. 
“Well,” was the reply, “I think T should like a bi 
cigar.” ag smoked cigar in perfect calmness—an 
recovere 


A Few Facts About Well-known 
“Over the River.” 


People. 

Gewanat Boots, during his visit to Denmark a few weeks 
age, bad an interview with the King of that country. (n 

aking hands at parting, his Majesty said: “General 
Booth, we shall meet again, and whenever we do meet I 
shall be very happy to see you.” “Yes, your Majesty,” 
replied the veteran Salvationist, “we shall meet again— 
over the river, your Majesty, I trust we shall meet over 
the river.” « Yes, over the river,” repeated the King. 


short verse Sescetbing Eis ret sight of the Australian shore. 
e present peer was abou’ 
to be christened Hallam, the godfather asked: “What 
to be the child's name!” “Hallam,” replied the father. 
“J don't like surnames for Christian names,” said the 
other; “ why not call him Alfred after yourself?” “ What 
if he were to turn out a fool?” was the answer. The baby 
was christened Hallam. 


When Botha Caught a Train. 

Genzrat Louts Botaa, who is coming to England as 
Prime Minister of the ‘Transvaal, was one of Boer 
leaders during the war. On one occasion he had an inter- 
view with Lord Kitchener to arrange terms of peace; but, 
the conference povring fexilow, Botha said; “Well, I 
must be going.” “ 't be in a hurry,” remarked 
Kitchener pleasant! ia haven't got a train to catch. 
“Bat that’s just what I have got to do,” replied Betha, 
as, with bis party, he took hey et And, sure ersuch, 
the ag Mion day he captured and looted a British triin 
on the Delagos line, not far from the place of meeting. 
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r) THERE are no 
ae 1 statistics of the 
9” Z » number of deaths 
@ O 7 
j , due to that now 
y happily defunot 
horror, the crinoline. 


But there are cases 
enough on record to 
show that dozens of 
unfortunate women 
lost their lives yearly 
through their hoop- 
expanded skirts 
catching fire. 

Dress, both men’s 
and women’s, is more 
sensible nowada; 
yet even eo not a few 
deaths are traceable 
directly to garments 
or personal adornments. Rather more than s 
ear ago, Von Hammerstein, German 

inister for the Interior, was taken with 
a chill which ended pneumonia and his 
death. During his illness someone asked him how 
he had caught cold. “It’s those abominable knee 
breeches,” he exclaimed. “I always catch cold when 
I wear them in the draughts at Court.” . 

Boots have killed not a few. Through wearing a 
pair of new boots with slippery soles, a Matlock 
guard slipped under a moving train and received 
injuries which caused his death. 

A much stranger case was that of a poor girl who 
was employed at the Holborn Exchange of the 
National ee Company. A fire escape practice 
was held, and it came to girl’s turn to enter 
the canvas chute. One of her boot heels happened 
to have a projecting nail. This ripped the canvas 
open, and she fell crashing to the pavement and 
trained tported. that the King’s fall 

It is re s some years 
ago, when ite ing with Lord Rothschild, was caused 
by a new pair of shoes with slippery soles. About 
the same date a resident at Steyning, in Sussex, was 
hurrying downstairs one morning when a bootl 
came undone and he fell. He picked himself u 
“Not much damage done,” he remarked cheerily 
a meni of his family. But he was dead within 
a week. 


THE DANGER OF WEARING ORNAMENTAL BIRDS. 


To turn from one extreme to the other. Hats have 
been responsible for the deaths of their wearers. A 
lady residing at Manitowish, Wisconsin, went for a 
walk, and a re to rest among some aber by 
the wayside. sportsman passing caught sight 
through the foliage of the ccupneantel bird in Eee 
hat, thought it was real, fired, and killed her. 

It was a top-hat which killed a leather merchant 
at Northampton. Going into his house one day in 
a hurry, he struck the top of his hat with such 
force against the lintel as to bonnet himself. The 
hat forced down over his forehead, injured his skull, 
re caused inflammation of the brain from which he 
1 . 

“That antiquated garment, the petticoat, has been 
the cause of many serious cceidente,™ said the West 
Wilts coroner, when holding an inquest upon a 
woman who had tripped on her dress and fallen 
downstairs, fracturing three ribs and receiving fatal 
injuries. "He ge ag added that _ tails of 
men’s 8 are a appendages. At 
Dresden, about a year ago, a German gentleman 
getting out of his carri caught the tails of his 
frock-coat in the door and fell, frightening the horses. 
They sprang forward, and the hind wheel went over 
him, crushing him so that he died a couple of days 


later. 
POISONED BY CHEAP SOCKS. 


Celluloid is notoriously inflammable. A celluloid 
collar cost the life of Charles Sanders, a motorman 
sad in atecupting to por tn ceke te area uh 
7m} right 7 
troller with sberckeltg pall fired “hi 
celluloid collar, and it burst into a vivid blaze of 
slew flame. He was taken to hospital and died 
In hot weather, London hospitals often have 
wearing cheep, Grilientyeey ce Gaeee ee 
_cheap, ian’ ea 
bands ‘highly glazed with arsenic or sino have also 
been known to set up serious poisoning. Perha: 
bi anaes peculiar case 
10’ 
fs - Pie that of 


have 


appeared afterwards, was d ith ation of 

chloride of zinc. He got wet threegh, ent nad ¢ 1 

~ = result was painful i in arms 
oulders. 


Imagini 
coat the more closely, and after amother wetting 


r-combs are more in favour than ever at pre- 
Sent. Ladies, be warned by the fate of a youn 
woman at Munich! She fell off the platform 
& tramcar, and the teeth of her heavy aluminium 
hair-comb were driven so deeply into her head that 
she died in a few hours. 


Serio articles, light articles, good short complete stories, a fascinatin. 
= way Ee SMITH’S WEEKLY. : 


4A NEW FEATURE. 


THIS WEEK'S. HERO. 


General Louls Botha, the Transvaal Prime Minister, 
who is coming to London for the Colonial Conference, 


Or all the many distinguished representatives of 
our es beyond the seas who will be present at 
the forthcoming Colonial Conference in London is 
none who for picturesqueness of personality can_com- 
opi chig is. Botan, the war Transvasl Prine 

inister, and the ex-commander-in-chief of the now- 
no-more Boer’ army. 

Kitchener described him as “a born gentleman.” 
He certainly proved himself a born ral. He it 
was, it wil remembered, who inflicted upon us 

crushing defeats of Colenso and Spion Kop. 

He was too, of course, one of those who fought to 
the bitter end, although at the beginning he had 
been averse from any appeal to arms, and voted 

inst it in the Vo at that secret session 
wherein it was determined to send to Great Britain 
the famous ultimatum. 

When he drives in state through the streets of 
London next week, or the week after, you will recog- 
nise him easily enough. Standing six feet high and 
broad in proportion, there ig none among re 
miers to ap him in bulk. His eyes are blue, 
the face brown and round and somewhat deeply lined, 
and the strong, aggressive  epipearee of his nature 
is shown in the erectness of his carriage, chest thrown 
out, and shoulders well back, like a soldier on parade. 

As is the case with many men who have made their 
mark in the world, Louis is of mixed ancestry. 
His grandfather was a German soldier of fortune, 
who fought for France, and eventually emigrated to 
South Africa, and there married a Dutch lady. His 
son, Louis Botha’s father, was General Philip Botha, 
who fought the savages and ourselves with equal im- 
partiality in the old days before, Majuba. 

But Louis Botha was too young to take any active 
part in those stirring strugg and his experience of 


war was therefore practically nil prior to the outbreak 
of the t ict which was destined to sound 
the death knell of his country as he then knew it, 


and to raise him from a simple country farmer to 
the rank of commander-in-chief of an army, to be 
followed by a Colonial premiership. 

Botha’s birthplace was Vrede, in the Orange Free 
State. He is second son of five, and is forty-one 
years old. In England he would be called a gentle- 
man farmer; but there is this difference, that his 
“farm,” which is close to the borders of what was 
formerly Zululand, is as as many an English 
nobleman’s whole estate. It is worked principally 
by native labour, and it is worthy of note that his 
hired hands remained faithful to him throughout the 
war, and performed their tasks as usual, although 
most of those attached to his neighbours’ hom 
either deserted in a body as soon as hostilities began 
or remained merely to loaf and loot, 

Any sketch of Louis Botha’s career would be incom- 
plete that omitted mention of Mrs. Botha. She is 
of Irish extraction, her name prior to her marriage 
being Emmet, and she is proud of being able to 
trace her descent in a direct line from that Robert 
Emmet who gave his young life in the cause of Irish 
freedom more than a century ago. 

It was from her pen that there emanated the soul- 


stirring battle-speech which Botha delivered at the: 


“kreigsraad” of his officers held on the eve of the 
Colenso fight. And it is related of her that when, 
later on, British) troops, acting under the stern neces- 
sities of war, burned the beautiful home her husband 
had built for her, she looked on with tearless eyes 
and smiling face, and responded to the apologies of 
the officer whose orders compelled him to carry out 
what was doubtless to him personally an extremely 
distasteful duty with the brave words, “I suffer, but 
I am not sorry.” ‘ : 

The remark may sound enigmatical, but it is easily 
understandable if one remembers her ancestry and 
tries to realise something of what must have been in 
consequence in her mind at the moment it was uttered. 

Botha’s rapid rise to the supreme command is one 
of the romances of war. At the beginning he was 
just an ordinary officer, who perforce carried out the 
ordina-y routine duties assigned to him in the ordin- 
ary routine way. In the western theatre of operations 
the stubborn Cronje held paramount sway; in the 
eastern the aged Joubert was all-powerful. Then 
came the defeat and surrender of the former at Paar- 
deberg, followed by the death of the latter, and of 
Lucas Meyer, his successor. One man only was then 
left in the running for the commander-in-chiefship 
and that was Botha, the hero of Modder Spruit. 

From thence onward his life story is the story of 
the war. It is not exactly pleasant reading for 
Britons, nor for Boers, who are now themselves 
Britons. So we will pass it over. Suffice it say that 
he showed himself as brave as he was merciful. He 
would suffer no departure from the recognised 
of civilised war. of his first acts was to cashier 
one of his own generals (Tobiag Smuts) for having 
burned the town of Bremersdorp, in Swaziland, after 
having captured it from the British. 

Louis Botha is an admirer of England and English- 
men, and speaks English fluently. 
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n other towns, where tanning is carried on, leather 
waste is compressed and made into cogwheels. Saw- 
dust, which was once considered of no value save for 
& circus ring or the floors of public-houses, is now 
being put to many useful purposes. An illustration 
which appeared in a monthly magazine some time 
ago, showing o mountain of sawdust adjoining 
timber mill in New Zealand, drew forth a number 
of letters from people who were anxious to obtain 
further particulars. Judging by these letters, saw- 
dust is a valuable commodity nowadays, and can be 
converted into all manner af things. 

In all large factories and ironworks ractically 
nothing is wasted at the present day. Plush is manu- 
factured from material which formeris went to swell the 
rubbish heap, and the discovery of the fact that this 
was possible brought an immense fortune to ths 
originator of the ides, and eventually a pecrage. 
Even the gases from iron furnaces are not now 
allowed to escape, but are captured and put to 
practical use. 


SKIMMING A RIVER FOR GREASE. 

On the North Western Railway of Chicago some 
thousands of pounds have paste swell the railway 
dividend by collecting and revitalising weak pin- 
points, instead of throwing them away as was formerly 
done. A car called the “Economy Special” visits 
every station once in sixty days, and collects bent 
pins, twisted links, and other waste material that can 
no longer serve the perpose for which they were made. 

The packing-houses of Chicago, as everybody knows 
who has read the “Jungle,” allow no such thing as 
waste of any kind. It is a common saying that 
nothing is wasted of the pig except the squeak. 
Gratings have been placed in the drains to collect the 
scourings of the floors, and the oily substance which 
collected on the surface of a brook was skimmed off 
and converted into lard. 

Skimming a river for a living may be said to be one 
of the most striking rag oe of the utilisation of 
waste. This is done in Paris. There is one in- 
dividual, at least, in the French capital who makes it 
his daily business to skim the Seine. He is out at 
early morning in an old flat-bottomed boat, armed 
with a skimming pan. With this he skims off the 
surface of the river the grease which collects there 
during the night, and which he disposes of to a soa 
factory. Generally he makes a shilling or so by his 
morning’s work, which enables him to live. 


THE GUILD OF CORK GATHERERS. 


In Paris also there are a number of le whe 
make a living out of waste corks, ehik they fish 
from the Seine. They collect on the river bank at 
daybreak, each with a short pole, at the end of which 
is a small improvised net. They set to work to gather 
in the floating corks, subsequently sclling them to the 
cork merchants in the neighbourhood. 

There are about a score or so of these cork fisher- 
men, who have formed themselves into a sort of craft, 
and who guard their interests very jealously. If they 
catch sight of a stranger netting corks they fall on 
him in a body. Only quite recently the police 
parce one of these novices barely in time to save 

lo. 

The sweepings of a floor might well be considered as 
so much waste; yet, through a fire in London the 
other day, which consumed a quantity of sweopings 
stored in the basement, a certain firm lost several 
hundred pounds. The heap of dust and rubbish con- 
tained silver filings, which it was intended to extract 
later on. 

This is regularly done at all works where silver or 
gold is used. In gold-refinors’ premises even the soot 
in the chimneys is not allowed to be treated as waste, 
It is found to contain minute particles of the precious 
metal, which are far too valuable to be lost. 

In pisces where sheep are bred extensively, 
quently see little bits of wool adhering to fos and 

edges. These are no longer regarded as waste. 
From such wool rubbish, whether coming from shcep 
or goats, valuable oil is now extracted. 
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\ THE STORY OF 
£35 A STREET. 
or | —— 
“‘1ue street is quite s side street, and it is on 
the south side of London. We walk along # broad 


thoroughfare with stretches of busy shopping land, 
and then stretches of villadom—or what once was 
villadom—in between. : : 

On Saturday night the thoroughfare in the neigh- 
bourhood of the shops is crowded, and along the 
kerb are many hawkers with their wares in baskets 
or on trays. 

Stalls have gone from the thoroughfares, and the 
costers who owned them have been packed up side 
streets by the new lations. : . ; 

There are throe or four side streets in this neigh- 
bourhood which are market streete of the poor. It 
is along one of the busiest that we are going to 
wander, because it is a rather notorious byway and 
its character is stamped a it by the number of 
missions run by various ominations which are 
established in it. ; 

The curse of this byway is drink. Crime there 
is also, but it is principally crime of the violent 
order. There are thieves in the strect, but they 
are mostly “snatchers” or pickpockets. It is not 
& criminal area in the worst sense of the word. 

At the top of the side street there are stalls and 
hawkers, and the flare of the naphtha lamps at 
night lights up the gloom. 

GAOSTLY FIGURES OF THE NIGHT, 

But if we go on and on the. stalls become fewer 
and the lights become dimmer, and presently we 
are in an old world narrow-way of darkness. ; 

At ten o'clock at night some parte of thie street 
‘=~ dark that the figures flitting to and fro seem 

tly. 
Off the street run quaint little sideways in which 
are tumbledown cottages, broken wooden palings, and 
puny patches of vegetation. 

You pass a row of dilapidated-looking cottages, and 
you come to a block of brick Industrial Dwellings 
and then to a row of small Georgian houses, and 
here and there are curious little ehapels and mis- 
sion-halls and small shops go dimly illuminated that 

ou would not be surprised to find that the old 

arthing rushlight was responsible for the feeble rays 
falling on the poor little stock of goods in the small 
window. 

A depressing street at this end of it at the best 
of times, it is not one to linger in at night, if you 
want to take a cheerful view of life. 

But we are in it not to take a view of life, but 
to see something of the inhabitants who keep such 
a large number of missions busily employed. 

Most of these missions have a social side, and the 
good men and women who do the social work aro 
pelucipally employed in dealing with the drink pro- 

m. 


DEALING WITH THE DRINK QUESTION. 

roblem is especially interesting here, because 
of the people affected by it are industrious, 

honestly. But they are con- 

vivial to a dangerous degree—more ally the 

women—and what they earn by two days’ hard work 

they spend peineipally in drink during the other 


ve. 

Opposite to one hall, which is avowedly a temper- 
ance mission, there is a dingy, badly-lighted public- 
house, and from this publicchouse there come from 
time to time to the Mission House human documents 
of drunkenness that would have furnished Zola with 
material for an English counterpart of “L'Assom- 
moir.” 

If we enter the public-honee, which stands at a 
corner and has more sermons preached about it by 
the local philanthropiste than any other place in 
tho neighbourhood, we should find it packed with 
women, many of them with little children in their 
arms or at their skirts. 

But we will step across to the mission instead, 
and find one or two of the customers who have 
bidden the bar good-bye, at any rate for the present. 

We should not have much opportunity for quiet 
conversation with the patronesses of the dram shop, 
but we shall be able in the cosy little lour of 
the resident temperance missioner to with a 
eaved “case.” 

A woman, fairly well dressed, still young and 
comfortable-looking, is quite willing to tell us her 
story. 

It is a remarkable one, and worth hearing. Four 
months ago her husband died—she is still in black 
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But hie wife had always shown herself a p 
industrious woman, and by his will he left her 
“everything.” 

A day or two after her husband’s death Mrs. 
J found her way—with some women neighbours 
who called to condole with her—to the public-house 
at the corner, and she continued to find her way 
there and treat all and sundry, until she fell in the 
process into a chronic state of intoxication. 

The whole of the £200 left to the widow living in 
this mean little street went in a month, and it 
all went in drink. 

One night when she was almost at the end of her 
resources she was so “bad” that she was anable to 
get home without assistance. Two women kindly 

assisted” her—saw her home, and put her to bed. 

FRIENDS IN NEED WHO HELPED THEMSELVES. 

When she got up in the morning she found that 
her friends in n had also assisted themselves. 

They had stripped the room of everything worth 
taking, and even carried off the boots and olothes 
which she had worn when she was “assisted” home. 

Mrs. J is certainly sobered now. She has 
joined the temperance workers, and as she tells her 
story with a good deal of dramatic force she is an 
excellent object-lesson of the unwisdom of excessive 
conviviality. 

She has a couple of rooms in the red dwellings 
close by, which are locally known as “The Block of 
Tragedies,” on account of the fate of several of the 
tenants. 

One shocking case which occurred a or two 
again the bi is still remembered in the district. 

_A man, formerly in a good ition, had drunk 
himself from a house in a superior neighbourhood to 
a room in the buildings. use he nt every 
farthing he got in drink, his family would oot trust 
him with the rent, but paid it direct to the collector 
every week. 

With the rest of his allowance the man contrived 
to drink himself into a state of chronic alcoholism. 

A GOOD MAN GONE WRONG. 

One night he left the bar of the publichouse op 
site the mission, stagyered up the steps of the build: 
ings, and went to his room and to bed. 

e didn’t turn up the next morning as asual for 
his early “livener,” and be didn’t come in all day. 

It was concluded that he had gone away for a 
time, as he sometimes did, having well-to-do relatives 
in the West-End. 

But when a week had gone by, and nothing had 
been seen of him, it occurred to the caretaker that 
he might be ill. 

So the caretaker tried the room door, and, finding 
it locked, burst it open. 

The man was sitting up in bed, his head against 
the wall. He was His eyes were wide open, 
and the face had turned black. 

The caretaker, uttering a cry of terror, rushed off 
for the doctor. 

The man had been dead for a week. 

case is vividly rewembered on account of an 
sxpressio® used by the caretaker in giving evidence 
before the coroner. 

“What was the appearance when you first saw the 
body?” was the question. 

“T thought it was God’s image in charcoal looking 
at me,” was the reply. 

A WEAPON EVERY WOMAN HAS. 

But the Block of Trayedies opposite the public- 
house has not had as yet a molating sect ape the 
patrons of the latter establishment. 

Sometimes when the wassail is high in consequence 
of some loca) event of importance, such as a funeral 
the women wassailors will suddenly sally forth and 
treat the company assembled in the little Mission 
Hall to a weird serenade, and then invite them to 
come forth and have “a blue ribbon beanv.” 

There are times when the mission company have 
an exceedingly unpleasant half-hour. Their women 
foes are not at all particular as to the means th 
employ to annoy, #0 long as the annoyance is ele | 
Their one idea of triumph is to carry a convert to 
temperance across to the public-house and win her 
back to “conviviality” again. Sometimes, but not 
often, they succeed, and then the captive is con- 
ducted along the street at midnight with all the 
honours of vic! If it is on Saturday night—the 
favourite night for this form of local warfare—it 
may happen ghere are many hat-pins fixed outside 
the cell doors of the ag gee gr ga and one or 
two black eyes in the d of the police-court on 
Monday morning. : 

The hat-pin is always taken from a female prisoner 
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But see it on Sunday, and it is like a fair. You 
ueeze your way through the masses 
jostle each other and stand wedged 
stalls, 

Here, as in the world-famed Petticoat Lane—now 
known as Middlesex Street—you can buy almost an;- 
thing you want from a pee to a picklock, from a 
piece of beef to a pair of bellows, from a sideboard to 
a saveloy, from @ guinea-pig to a farthing kite. 

Enter the public-houses, and you will find a stranco 
company. Men are there with canaries in cages ticd 
up in a handkerchief. Men are there with trousers 
and coats over their arms, bargains they have pur- 
chased earlier in the day. . 

AFTER THE WORK IS OVER 

Women are there with their babies and the littlo 
bite of they have spent a few pence upon. 

You wonder how the husband’s dinner is yettiug 
on when you see so many women at the drinking 
bars at one o'clock. Perhaps the dinner is cold and 
can wait. Perh it is for a later hour 
in the day. Perhape it is at the baker’s and can 
be fetched at half-past one. In some instances tho 
dinner is only ero and there is an elder girl 
at home who can do all the cooking that the “ pieces” 
are likely to get. ° 

But there is money in this street, and some of t!:o 
people who have shops and houses in it fare well, 
and after dinner take a drive out in a pony tea. 
but more frequently in the cart that has done duty 
commercially during the week. 

And in the quiet of the Sunday afternoon, when 
the market is over and the street is almost deserted, 
re may hear the sounds of eong in the mission 

ouses that are so plentiful and the voices of the 
preachers and of the lay workers testifying to the 
triumphs that have been won in “abodes of darkness” 
and voices raised in yer that the spoile of victory 
may increase and multiply. 

MORE ATTRACTIVE THAN THE UNDERTAKER'S. 

Before we leave the neighbourhood in the happy 
frame of mind induced by the Sunday peace, Ict 
us take a byway leading out of this street and lovuk 
at a dingy tenement house, in which there was onve 
a us that caused considcrable local gossip. 

A Mrs. Jones occupied s room in the basement 
of the tenement house. 

Mrs. Jones had three children and a baby. Mr. 
Jones was away doing a few months’ hard work in 
consequence of his having forgotten to pay for a 
suit of clothes which he removed from the doorway 
of a cheap tailor’s shop. 

Mrs. Jones’s baby died. It was insured, so Mrs. 
Jones called at the undertaker’s and ordered a nice 
little funeral, and then went and drew the insuranco 


money. 

Instead of going to the undertaker with the money 
she went Into a D penn rg with some condoling 
friends and put the visit to the undertaker till 
later on. That evening and the next day there wero 
more visits of condolence to the public-house, snd 
at night Mrs. Jones discovered that what she hadn't 
spent of the insurance money had been _borrowed 
by someone who had forgotten to leave an I O U. 

SHOWY FUNERALS THE THING. 

The undertaker of the poor only delivers his ee 
for cash in advance, and so the poor little dead baby 
was put out of the way in the cupboard. 

Mrs. Jones went about ilees and weeping. A 
number of good motherly souls took pity on her and 
subscribed the money for the undertaker, and gave 
it to Mrs. Jones. 

She was so elated at getting the money again that 
she went to the public-house and stood treat to sume 
of her neighbours. 

Again the whole of the money went; Mrs. Jones 
was still in despair, and the poor little baby was 
still in the cu 

When it bad beem there a fortnight the story came 
to the ears of the esnitary officer, who visited tho 
one room, found the body, and had it buried by the 


At which Mrs. Jones was extremely indignant. 
Down this street they love funerals an Lat @ good 
deal of money for s one. would rather 
do anything than have stigma of “sa pauper’s 
funeral” attaching to any member of the family, 
even the baby. 

We have only studied a few chapters of the stor} 
of this street. are others, and some of them 
are happily as fall of brave endeavour, human kind- 
ness, and neighbourly sympathy as the best story 
that was ever written. 
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OUR GREATEST SERIAL STORY. 
LV 


THE FIRST CHAPTERS. 


Ricnanp Rusxpen and Guy Squirl both love Mollie, the 
@auchter of Colonel Brabant. 

Richard and Guy are cousins, and have been companions 
since boyhood, Richard is good-natured, clumsy, tall and 
strong, a failure except where sport is concerned ; Guy is 
handsome and brainy. Richard existe on two hundred a 
_and expectations; Guy earns a ccmfortable income 
»rinecring. 

y. being very fond of ballooning, has taken a cottage 


Sag 
muy 


e south coast of Cornwall in order to carry out some 


sh 
pxiucineits and Rushden, having nothing better to do, 
has joined him, During one of these flying trips the 
refractory balloon descends into @ very pretty garden, 
and the acronauts make the acquaintance of Mollie 
Brabant. . 

When late at night they tramp homewards behind a 
cart bearing the body of the monster that refuses to soar, 
they acknowledge, after a long period of smoke and 
silence, that they have both faHen in love for the first 
time in their lives. 

Both in love! That is the perplexing part of it; they 
can't both marry Mollie, yet each wants to. 

Since they have been boys they have allowed Luck to 
decide their knotty points, and this, the greatest problem 
of their life, they agree to settle by the cards. Each shall 
draw a card alternately, and the one who draws the first 
ace is the one who shall first propose to Mollie. 

The tension is terrific; card after card is drawn, but no 
ace. Whilst they etare with set faces at the cards before 
them a knock is heard, and a light step sounds inthe hall. 
Rushden looks up and sees standing in the deorway the 
girl who has captyred his heart. 

“You terrible people!” Mollie laughs. “I thought the 
house must be on fire; even the hall is full of smoke, and 
I knocked and knocked, and no one answered.” 

“I'm so sorry. Please come in,” Guy stammers. 

“J wonder if I ought,” she laughs, “I’m not 
chajeroned, and you look so dissipated.” She advances, 
but stops short as she sees the cards. “Oh, how awful!” 
she cries. “Playing casds at such an hour on such o 
day!” She stands beside the table, looking disapprov- 
inzly first at one man, then at the other, “I am sur- 
prised; I wish I knew you both well enough to be very 
angry and to preach you a sermon. Why don’t you say 
you're sorry, instead of staring at me!” she cries 
mercilessly, as neither man makes a sound. 4 

“We weren't reaily playing cards,” Guy etammers. 
“We were just undoing a particularly tight knot with the 
cards when you came in.” 

Of course, Mollie wants to know what their difficulty is; 
they ogree to tell her afterwards. 

Rushden looks at the card he drew just as Mollie 
entcred. It is an ace. His exultation is only eclipsed by 
Guy's disappointment. He takes Mollie by the arm, leads 
her out of the cottage, and tells her of his love. 

Good Fortune, who usually frowned on him, comple‘ely 
changes. Besides being accepted by Mollie, his expecta- 
tions are realised. The consumptive youpg man who 
stands between him and the title and estate of Lord 
Westingham suddenly dies. 

Before journeying to London to see about his 
inheritance he asks Squirl to take care of Mollie. When he 
come back to Cornwall again he sees his cousin and his 
swectheart sailing the air gaily in the balloon. They 
descend. Mollie wants to ascend again, and, as her wish 
is law, the two men agree, 

They go up again. The wind increases, and the balloon 
Gathers a great speed. A storm! is brewing. 

: Rushden leans over thé car. “Good heavens!” he cries; 
why, we are out of sight of land; there's nothing but 

the Sky above, below, and around us.” 

ay beckons him closer. “It isn't eky,” he whispers, 
it's sea! Do you see those white specks? They're not 

tlouds, they're waves. Already there's half a gale 

dlewing.” 

“Tn what direction?” Rushden whispers. 

Guy shrugs his shoulders, and his face is very white 
and hie hands are trembling. “Well, roughly,” ke replies 
under his breath, “it’s blowing us straight out towards 
the Atlantic Ocean.” . 
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THE FATAL ACE. 


By ARTNUR APPLIN. 


CHAPTER THREE. 
Which One Shall Die? 


Every minute the wind increased, until it was pieett 
actiff gale. Yet still the balloon seemed to be surround 
by great banks of clouds which obscured the view on all 
sides, only giving the occupants occasional glimpses of a 
sea flecked with white billows and a black sky above. 

Both men looked at Mollie Brabant ; she was crouching at 
the bottom of the car trying to pin her hat on more securely. 
She evidently hadn't heard their whispered conversation. 
There was no fear in her eyes. She glanced up at them 
merrily, her cheeks coloured by excitement. 

“This is be 3 thrilling!" she cried. “i only hope we 
shan’t get fea ully wet before we land somewhere, because 
I've only got—' 

Her voice was drowned by an appalling crash of thunder ; 
the banks of fog above the balloon were suddenly dis- 
persed by s fame of fire that sent a dozen fiery tongues in 
all directions. Then Rushden felt something strike his 
cheek—something warm and wet, an enormous raindrop; 
another and another followed, until it seemed as though 
the world had been turned upside down and the whole of 
the ocean were being emptied on their heads. ‘Taking off 
his coat, Rushden carefully crept across the swaying car 
and wrapped it around the girl's shoulders. In vain she 
struggled and refused to take it; he insisted. 

“You're not frightened?” he shouted. 

“Ite lovely !" she cried, though her voice trembled a 
little now. “Still. if Guy can persuade his monster to 
take us to The Towers in time for afternoon tea I shall be 
rey. grateful.” She managed to laugh almost naturally. 
“Will you tell him?” 

Dick nodded, and crawled a couple of feet away to where 
Squirl stood holding on to the car. 

“Can you see land anywhere yet?” he whispered, stand- 
ing so that the wind carried his voice ney trom Mollie. 

squirl swore under his breath, and, louking at him, Dick 
oh that his face was a ghastly white, that terror shone in 

is eyes. 

“ ot” he echoed. “We shan't see land again until 
the wind changes. I tell you we're being carried right out 
across the Atlantic.” 

Dick Rushden was dumb. Still the rain pelted furiously 
through the air; the wind shrieked about them, buffeting 
the t intiated bag hither and thither and swirling it 
sauce in gigantic circles. Every minute the thunder 
boomed to right and left of them; the crashes were deaten- 
ing, and sometimes the lightning hissed right across the 
car. It eeemed ag if they had drifted right into the storm 
centre, aud the wind was Fong be! them along with it. 

Shading his eyes with his hand from the hiss:ng rain- 
drops, Rashden looked at the little figure of the girl 
crouching two fect away. Already her thin summer skirt 
was scaked through and clinging tightly tu her limbs; her 
straggle with her hat had been in vain, fur the wind bad 
proved victorious and carried it away. Now it caught 
strands of her long fair hair in its fierce finrers; the rain 
ran liko Lig tear-drops Cown her face—yet stiil she smiled. 

e By Jove, what pluck she’s got!" Dick whispered. 
“Can't you do anything, old man? You must do some- 
thing.” 

Squirl shook his head. “We can only wait until the 
storin passes.” 

“ But the storm is carrying us along with it. Can’t you 
mako your beastly balloon ascend until it gets cut of the 
storm into another current of air? Surely that’s possible!" 

“She's rather heavily weighted,” Squir! replied grimly. 
“You see, with three of us refuses to yo up! And the 


orly other alternative-—”" 

“Yes?” Dick had gripped his cousin’s arm. “ Don’t 
shout tof lcnd; Mollie’s watching us, and it’s no use 
frightening her unnecessarily.” 

“she'll bave to know the truth sooner or later,” Squirl 
growled. “As soon as the infernal clouds disa r and 
we can seo through the haze we'll drop down til) we can 
sight a boat of some sort.” : 

ick gave s sigh of relief. “I never thought of that,” 
he said. “I suppose you're pretty sure to sight something 
or other?” 

Squiri’s reply, if he made one, was drowned by another 
peal of thunder. It boomed through the vasty space of 
cloudland like the report of a hundred cannons; it echcod 
down below into the obscurity of the mist and fog and sea, 
and then reverberated back with redoubled fury, whilst 
numbers of white tongues of fame hissed hither and 
thither like winged snakes. At length it moaned away into 
silence, and only the wind and the rain shrieked softly. 

Rushden knelt beside Mollie and put his arms around 
her. “Don't he frightened.” he whispered. “It’s nearly 
over now. We shall scon be home.” 

“T don’t think I'm very frightened,” sbe replied. “T 
am 60 glad you're both here. What is that strange noise I 
keep on hearing? 1¢ doesn’t sound like the howl of the 


storm.” 
Rushden listened. “I don’t hear anvthing, dear,” he 
said, holding her closely—‘only the sobbing of the gale, 


the patter of the rain-drops, 
and silk.” 

“There is something else.” she insisted—(a strange 
ominous sound. Hark! It’s almost like a voic® crying, a 
voice of someccne in pain. There, surely you hear it?” 


the creaking of the cords 


BEGIN (T TO-DAY. 


Rushden leaned out over the car and listened. The 
sounds seemed to come from below; they rose and fell 
discordantly. It was eomething like wild bars of music 
spilt from a great orchestra. Yet nothing was visible save 
— masses of white mist. 

Rushden crept to Squirl’s side. 

“Do you hear it?” he whispered. Squirl nodded. 

“What is it?” 

But Squirl shook his head; he, too, bent over the car 
and strained his eyes to pierce the enveloping fog. 

The storm was rolling furthcr away every instant; tho 
balloon had drifted from tho centre of the cyclone, and 
one danger had been evaded. Had they fund a new cone 
—and a more terrible? 

The question forced itself on the minds of both men, and 
each looked at the other for an answer. 

“Would it be safe for me to get up?” Mollie cried. 
“The rain has ceased, and I’m so wet and cold. I’d lke 
to move and stretch myself.” 

“You must stay where you are,” Squirl said roughly. 

The stranze noises increased in strength, rising and 
falling now with an ugly and regular n:onotony. Though 
the rain had ceased, a penetrating wet mist was moving 
through the air; it possessed a peculiar scent and taste— 
ealt, pungent ! 

Suddenly Squirl laid his arm on Dick Rushden’s, and 
drew him away from the side of the car. 

“Good heavens!” his whispered in terrified accents. 
“Did you see that?” 

“ No—what?” 

Squirl clung tightly to his arm; Dick felt him quivering 
in every nerve. é 
“Were only a few feet above the sea,” he whispered. 
I saw @ great green wave rising up out of the mist. 
. . . Laok—there—again!” 

Rushden bent over, and he felt a shower of cold sca- 
water etrike his face, and he saw a huge green sea curvin 
upward, thrusting a white tongue towards the car as i 
hunvering tor its occupants. 

“We shall te swamped in a minute,” he cried under his 


breath. ‘“ Quick—Guy—make the balloon ascend!” 

Squirl laughed etupidly. 

* Duick '* Rushden almost screamed. “That wave 
almost reached us!” 

“ Hush!” Guy whispered. “Don't let Mollie hear—I—I 
can’t get the ballvon to rise another foot. There's too 


much weight on board—and possibly a leakage somewhere. 
We've been sinking ever since the storm started-—in a few 
moments a ae 

lis voice cracked, and the words died in his throat. 

Rushden stared at him with wide dilating eyes. 

“You're jesting,” he stammered. “Surely cumething 
can be done? Isn't there any ballast you can chuck 
over? 

Again Squirl laughed. 

“When I effered to take you up with us I threw every 
«crap overboard. That’s why we ascended. . . . 
Again he laughed, and Rushden gripped him until his 
fingers bit into his Mesh; that laugliter sounded so terrib! 
mad, . . “There's only human baliast on board— 
can haidly chuck that down into the sea!” 

Dick Rushden staggered, and for an instant everything 
swam beforo his eyes. Mollie’s face recalled him to his 
senses, 

*\Vhat’s the matter?” she cried. “Why do you beth 
stand staring into space? It’s beginning to rain again— 
I'm so wet and cold! Do tell me if there isn’t a chance of 
reaching terra firma soon?” 

Guy looked at Dick, and his lips moved dumbly. 

“Who'll tell her?” he stammered. 

“Is there no hope?” The words left Rushden 
mechanically. 

&quirl shook his head. “In five minutes we shal! be 
down there,” he said, pointing below. 

Tho waves were visibie now—enormous Atlantic breakers, 
ten feet hich many of them, rushing and roaring along, 
tessing white foam-ba!ls into the air, thrusting white 
tongues towards the sky. 

Once the car reached the sea there would be an end of 
everything. 

Rushden drew back, and a escaped his lips. He 
wasn’t thinking of hinself or of his cousin; he was thinking 
of the glad young life he loved better than his own, the 
life so soof to be entrusted to his care. It seemed very 
cruel that she should be sacrificed; she was so young, so 
beautiful, standing on the threshold of happiness. 

“Which ot us shall a her?” 

uirl spoke again; his voice was like the wling of 
Whe Ninteat thunder now. itd * 

“T must tell her,” Dick said slowly. “But you— 
know what chances we have; you must tell me what I 
havo to say.” 

Again Squirl’s lips moved dumbly, but, instead of words, 
that terrible mocking langhter came again. 

““Tf I warn her that we are in great danger—that will 
be sufficient?” 

Dick asked th& question boldly enongh, but he didn’t 
dere look at Squnirl. 

Still the latter didn’t speak; he tried to, but failed. 
The thunder had quite rolled away now, an‘ its occas.onal 
runiblings were drowned by the new and terrible sound 
that every instant increased in volume. Unnerceived by 
the two men, Mollie Brabant had risen to her fect; ter 


ths Society of Miniature Rifle Cl.abs, contains weekly news for mialiature riflemen. 


CHAPTER FOUR. 
The Pricks of Conscience, 


Tus ogre cools napa *: rise and, sid het rise. It 
rose above roaring 0 sea an © pelting white 
foam-balls; it rose above the damp heavy mists He Tose 
out of the g storm into the sunshimy = It shot like an 
arrow from a bow, cleaving its way through blac 
clouds and until it reached the blue. 

Then it estied itself, and like a bird with outstretched 
Mine hovered silently, basking in the warm evening 
glow. 

But Gay Squirl etill crouched at the bottom of the car, 
e huddled, misshapen figure his arms and head buried 
between his legs; now and then a peculiar sort of sound 

his lips, half sob, half chuckle, Now an:! agaia 
he moved wacom oath raising his head a few in«hes— 
but never enough for the light to see his face or his eyes 
to see the light 

He was afraid, terribly afraid. It wasn’t fear of death 
that gripped his heart now. For the time, at any rate, be 
knew he was safe. He felt instinctively that the ba!ioon 
released of its weight, had risen to o great height, fer had 
there been any leakage of gas it would have failed to 
rise eo high, or wo have commenced to sink azain. 
He knew that the storm had passed, too, for it was very 
silent—strangely and uncomfortably silent. Neither ea:th, 
nor 6ea, nor sky sent any message to him; the lips of the 
universe were locked. 

Yet he heard one still voice whispering in his ear, and, 
thongh he bowed his face between his hands and covered 
it with his arms, he couldn’t silence that voice. 

“Murderer!” it whispered. “ Murderer!” 

Just that one word coming out of the silence. 

It had such a quictly piercing voice, that unseen spirit 
that — to him and wouldn't be quict; every insta: it 
grew louder, until at last, goaded to despzration, Squir! 
staggered to his feet and gazed into space, as if almost 
expectin Ae see his tormentor. 

1) re was Le apace everywhere. He looked 
through the rigging at the silken monster; he lcoked below 
at the floor of the car. 

She lay there still, but only she. Trembling violently, 
he leaned over the side of the car and peered below. On 
the guide-rope dangling into the fathomless void. Knee. 
ing down, he commenced to haul it in, but he only hauled 
it a few feet, when he had a curious, uncomfortable feeling 
that eon someone was holding on to that rope, 
and t it was his voice he had heard calling him 
murderer. - 

He knew now for certain that, save for the unconscious 
girl at his feet, he was alone, quite alone. He stood quite 
still for a few min ing himself by the rigging, 
tying to get control of himself and to steady his nerves. 

wondered vaguely to what height the Lalloon had 
ascended ; his eyes were smi , he found it difficu't to 
draw his breath. He glanced at his watch—nearly eight 
o'clock ; in a short time it would be dark! 

: wee. ee Fag br ghia s iri alia’ pleas 

the earth—far away into the s hed y Sq hin ce rather revelled in the idea of an ascer! 

A . good y night, but now—— He leaned over the car again and 

ee interrapted, bien sharp y, : tried to pierce the haze, but nothing was visible, neither 

land nor sea; and all was etill, save for the awe-inspiring 
voice that whispered in his ear. 

Perhaps when the darkness came he might see the spirit 

whis ! He laughed, and his laughter jared 
wapieanene? on his nerves; he had never been a super. 
atitious fool, but now he found himself wondering serious!y 
whether there had been any record of the ghosts of the 

eps a talloon! 

haunted balloon! It didn’t sound feasible someh>v, 
and he managed to laugh again, and then checked himse!! 
euddenly; if he wasn’t careful he would be talking to 
himself soon, whilst all the time there lay the unconscious 
figure of the girl at his feet. 

Benen Nowin ands lifting her up, propped ber acoina 

) wn, ing her up, prop er agains 
the side of the car, arranging her Tectied ¢ draperies and 
ieee the hair from her face. He atill tremb'ed, 
though it was with another kind of fear—with tho re 


face, that the wind and rain had whipped to rosy redness, 
grew terribly white. 

“You mast tell her,” Squirl gasped at last. “You must 
tell her that there’s no hope . . . itetheend . - - 
death!” 

“Death!” Rushden repeated the word aloud, and, 
reeling, he held on to the side of the car for support. Then 
ae - . srip a | — _ keoked Anya at Squirl 

lead ut latter couldn’t meet his gaze. 

- “Do fou mean to say there's no chance—not & dog’s 
chance? . 

Squirl nodded; his face was white and terror-stricken, 
and fh the colour had suddenly fled from Dick 
Rushden’s too, yet his expression was firm—the expression 
of a fighter who wasn’t ao Pay knuckle under without 

utting up a pretty good gle. 
¥ “Not 4 dog’s chance,” Squirl said. “My God!” he 
cried, “that wave almost reached us.” , 

“ Kee your nerve, old man,” Rushden whispered, lay- 
ing his bend on his cousin’s shoulder. “ Evidently we'ro a 
good bit higher up than it seems, though, of course, we're 
gradually sinking. Good heavens,” he cried broken], , it’s 
all my fault! If 1 hadn't got into the car it would never 
have be ned. You ought to have warned me.” 

“Oh, I had a fearful amount of ballast in—chucked it 
all out; should have been safe enough—must have been a 
leakage somewhere—too late now, though.” 

“Dick! Guy!” 

Neither men heard; the rush and roar of the waves 
drowned the girl's voice. : 

“Te don't matter for us,” Rushden cried, “I guess we 
can both go out all right; but Mollie—good heavens, we 
can't let her be torn to pieces in that wild waste of sea! 
Don't stare at me like that,” he cried, unconsciously raising 
his voice. “For Heaven's sake, do something! You're an 
engineer, you understand this infernal machin . Some- 
t can be done, something must be done to save her— 
she mustn't die—like this!” 

“ Nothing can be done.” . 

“TJ tell you some must bo done!” Rushden cried 
passionately. “ You said something about chucking ballast 
overboard. You mean to say that if there were less weight 
in the car the balloon would ascend again?” 

uirl nodded. He was leaning over the side of his car 
staring with big terrified eyes down at the big leaping 
waves as if fascinated by fear and the coming of death, 
which seemed so near. : 

“Yes,” he said in a dry, hard voice, “ yes—the wind’s 
falling néw—with less weight she would vine —-qaioksy 
drift back to land possibly.” Once again he ughed. 
oe nothing to chuck overboard, not blessed 

in: » 
Resbden laid both hands on his shoulders now and forced 
him round until they were fece to face. 


across his eyes. “She's can't decide now,” whispered, 

“and if che could, Guy, it wouldn't be fair.” voce 

sank lower, until it seemed lost in a whisper, but Squirl 
e word. 


stay; she loves me, eco!” He threw back 
eonily. “But weil pts 
or ied 

He chucked his coin into the air and caught it as it fell. 
“You call,” he whispered. : 

Squirl raised himself on to his knee and bent across the 
unconscious figure. “If one of us has to ee," he cried, 
quickly, a strange, cruel light coming into b h 
eyes, “you had best know the truth before we decide 
which it is to be.” 

“The truth! What do you mean?” 

“ We both love her,” Squirl continued ; his voice and his 

trength were ret now “We both love her,” he 


the start; and those weeks you left us she learnt to love 
me! Yes,” he continued ruthlessly, as Rushden fell back 
with a groan and covered his face with his hands. “Yes, 
she learnt to love me with all her heart and soul, and she 


old eaying, ‘Lucky at cards, unlucky in love.’ Anyway, 
I’ve she ey w. mine, and I belong to her! That 
rather alters the state of affairs, doesn’t it? It was easy 
enough to suggest chucking out a lump of human ballast 
when ~~ thought I was the one to go! What are you 
goin do now!” 

“Tt’s a lie,” Rushden groaned, ony bending over the 
girl—“it’s a lie! Even if she does love you best, she 

ised to me, and Mollie’s loyal—I swear she's 
yal. She would never have told you of her love.” 

“TI forced her to tell me,” 4 oe cried triumphantly. 
“One can’t bottle love up, you w; it’s not an estate 
ary eet pes k. Again his lips light! hi 

n didn’t . Again his lips lightly touched 
the pale, cold forehead; again a strand of eid Tate clung 
around his face as if giving him the embrace the uncon- 
ecious woman fain would give him. 

“ Mollie,” he i under his breath, his voice 
trembling boyishly and foolishly now. “Mollie, is it the 
truth, then, it’s not me you love? Have you given your 
heart to him? Poor little Mollie, I did love you eo much— 
= you tell me—just to make quite pak tt I leave 
you 

No, she couldn’t tell him, for no sound reached his 
ears save the creaking of the cordage and the thunder of 


“Then I won't rob you of your love,” he cried. -— 


aguered 

“All ight, Guy, old man,” cried, holding out his 
hand. “ 
nervously. 
end 
One of us has got to go.” 

Quy a ive a hoarse laugh and swayed to and fro 
in Rushden’s steady grip. But before he could speak a 


ar her arms stretched out imploringly to them, her eyes 
wild with fear. 
“Save me,” she cried, “save me! I’m so ok igor gt 
know what it is now, I know what's happened, and I’m 
strait —efraid to die! Guy, save me—don’t let me die— 
gave me ” « 

Both men started forward simultaneously, and simul- 
bomepe f caught the terrified girl in their arms; and as 
they did so she swayed forward, her head with its crown 
of wild, disordered hair fell limply backwards, and she 


fainted. 

“Thank Heaven for that!” Rushden whispered. “We 
had better let hor lie there. Give me your coat, old man, to 
cover her with; mine's aimply soaked thro 


— wildly and dangerously to and fro at a terrible 


*"E Stop!” Squirl shrieked, rushing towards him and lay- 
ing bis hands on the straining fingers that clutched t 
basket. “For God’s sake, stop—I didn’t mean—I didn’t 


know— 

Rushden hesitated a t, and he felt the t green 
waves grip his feet. “She ves best,” ES qeecied. 
“That's all we've got to think about!” 

Fpl repreg eee peg ey er ee 
edge o car, on le a 3 & : 
tammered. ’« She levee me best! of at 


h,” 

But Squirl refused to relax his hold. "STIL attend’ to de ° : 
her,” be stammered. “You had better— “Mollie,” he whispered—* Mollic!” 
better——” - ae She didn’t hear; ‘abe was etill unconscious. He was 

“She wants no attention now,” Rushden said quick! grateful for that; it gave him time to think. He tov: 
and firmly. “It’s the best thing that could have pales f good pull from a of brandy in his pocket, and then 
She's in a dead faint. Let's pray God she mayn't come to grip sitting at the bottom of the car at Mollie's feet, he looked 
until one of us has got her into a place of safety.” at her critically and wondered what explanation he eh‘w!d 


fety. 

“What do you mean?” Squirl blustered. “Tj tell you 
there's no hope!” Even as he spoke a green wave flung a 
shower-bath of spray over the little group. Both men 
still knelt either side of the unconscious girl. 

“JT mean,” Rushden said slowly, wi' a tremor in 
his voice, “ that one of us has got to give up his life to save 
a - There isn’t a single moment to lose. Which shall 

Squirl relaxed his hold of the girl and sank back, loaning 
against the side of the car for support. “You don’t mean, 
you can't mean——” His lips gg) suddenly dry and hot; 
they refused to form the words. His temples throbbed, 
ambi and the sea sang in his ears, his eyes became 


th FOR THE BEST AND 
“T mean that one of us has got to get over the side of 


this a este ry yo there's not a moment to lose. FULLEST REPORTS OF FOOTBALL 


’ Unconsciously and mechanically he slipped his hand i 
his trousers pocket and withdrew a cin «First a ae read the London 
best out of three?” he whispered. , 


“You're mad!” Squirl led. “There must be 
other way! It’s suicide. Pstorasdert™ — 

“I don't care what it is—it’s got to be done!” 

Squirl still stood with his shoulders squared against the 
side of the car, his hands tightly clutching the edge. He 
tried to moisten hia lips with his tongue, but ft lolled 


helplessly from his mouth. “Let—let Mollie decid On sale at all Newsagents’ and 

self, then,” he stammered at length. elie ’ throughout the Count Beoketale 
Rushden bent over the girl; close, close until his lips 

touched *he pale brow and the wind blew her hair 


Serious ar ticles, light avticles good ehort com lete etorie be found {a 
Q a a fasci: 


= a 7 hero, “ yon - ponies ig 7 
‘e is thoughts ort, substi 
tating “lost” for Perk —_ , 
Poor old Dick Rushden! He had been fond of Rushcen 
fond of him, and that made it all the worse. It h 
been #0 thoughtless of the clumsy old fool to fall in love 


“Dick! Dick——" : 

Baek bent over her and put his arm around her. “Ive 

all ght, Mollie dear,” he whispered—" it’s all right; yo2 

are safe, 

er ba flickered, and for moment her eyes opened 
ked at him. 


wot she 
“Guy,” she faltered, “you here—you aren't lost!” 4 
deep h shook her little body.“ And Dick—Dick— 
) flipped away into unconsciousness again. 


_(Another long instalment next week.) 


Waer ENDING 
Aprit 11, 1907. 


Spanish Dancer. 


[La Tortajada, now appearing at 
the Palace, te in many respects 
remarkable personality, end 
have been fortunate tn securing o 
salt Saree Sr 

self, The de ofa ish Governor, 8 
te siidly different from thas of most artistes, She 
lives with her husband in modest rooms, and finds her 
pleasures in outdoor sports and in giving her husband 

nancial advice. Tortajada is so far the only artiste who 
as received an audience from the Pope.) 


I seieve it has been a — oe against me that I 
am not as other artistes are. But this is not my fault. 
I do not live a life different from that of most actresses 
for effect, but because I enjoy a simple and quiet 
existence. ae 

Because I am in a position to command a large 
salary, and otherwise am of means, many 
people think it most remarkable that I do not live in 
expensive hotels and otherwise indulge in 8 continuous 
round of gaieties. That sort of thing would not please 
me at all. I should never feel that I was at home in 
such a place, and though my abode is naturally always 
a more or less temporary one, I always try to make it 
as much like home as possible. Hence I prefer private 
apartments, where I can be alone with my husband. 

Also I know that it is considered quite wrong of me 
not to go home at night from the theatre in a motor- 
car But, again, that would not amuse me. Instead, 
I prefer to slip unobserved out of the theatre and 
walk home to my lodging with M. Tortajada as my 
escort. The streets, crowded as they always are of a 
night, afford me great interest and delight, especially 
in London, 

NO PHYSICAL TRAINING REQUIRED. 

I suppose, too, that if I were to follow up the 
favourite theory which governs the life of most artistes, 
I should combine social engagements with a strict 
course of training. But I do not require special 

hysical exercises, because I am naturally strong and 

ealthy. ; 

The ae I undergo every night in dancing is a 
training in itself. I have heard it remarked that it 1s 
amazing how much vitality I can put into: my work. 
But this vitality I supply myself with by literally, as 
you English would say, cheering myself on. Every 
time that you hear me utter one of my sharp cries on 
the staye, it means that I am shouting encouragement 
to myself. And in this way I can do far more than I 
otherwise should be able. Moreover, I take such au 
intonse joy in dancing that the exertion of it leaves 
No reaction afterwards. , 

T have always danced and loved dancing ever since I 
was a tiny child, but I should probably never have 
taken to it as a profession but for the urgent advice of 
my husband, who writes and composes all my songs 
and dances for me, 

For a girl to take up a profession was somewhat a 
novelty in my family, as my father was heir to one 
of the oldest houses in Spain and was Governor at 
Granada. In stature I take after him, for he was 
immensely tall for a Spaniard, and endowed with great 
free strength. But, then, all my family are very 
tall, and sae. and healthy. I well recollect my 
andmother, who is still considered @ marvel in 

ranads, as she died at the age of 118 in the full 
possession of all her faculties. She never even wore 
glasses of any kind. 


MY OLD HISTORIC HOME. 


The old palace in which I was brought up had be- 
longed to my family for many a generation, and in it 
my mother still lives. It was opposite to the famous 
Alhambra of Granada, and had many historic associa- 
tions. It was from the windows a this house that 
Queen Isabella, the Catholic, the guest of my great- 
great-grandparents, watched the assembling of those 
gallant troops who finally and for ever drove the Moors 
out of Spain. 

: In the course of my career I have travelled in many 
ands—in France, Germany, and Russia, Holland and 
America—and I must say that I like the English people 
best of all. I do not say this in any spirit of flattery, 

ut because I really mean it. Indeed T once gave dire 
offence to a German interviewer by telling him the same 
thing. English audiences are harder to rouse than the 
audiences uf other countries, but are more constant 
to you when you have once gained their affection. 

Amongst the many persons of distinction that I have 
met is the President of Uruguay. After he had scen 
me at the Palace Theatre he presented me with an 
Order of Merit for Art. In Berlin the Kaiser asked 
me to attend a concert given for the benefit of wounded 
soldiers returned from fighting with the Hereros, and 
he invited all the “stars” of e Royal Opera House to 
Boe me. He was most kind and courteous, and 
estowed on me a diploma of merit. I found him an 

* @xceedingly simple and charming gentleman, and, 


By La Tortajada, the Beautiful 


above everything else, a 
man, 


Naturally, however, the 
greatest honour that has 
ever been done to me was 

when I was received in 
private audieneo by the Pope. 

is Holiness was kind 

oe enough to say to me that he 
pe did so in recognition of the 

. fact that as an artist I led a 
petectty simple life. Before I took leave of him I begged 

im on my knees to bless not only me but m 
husband, my mother, my sister, and, in ’ 
all members of my family. And I feel that 
that blessing is on us still. Now every Sunda: 
when I am in London I go to the little Catholic chure 
at the back of Leicester Square and offer up humble 
but heartfelt prayers for the dear Pope. 

If you ask me how I amuse myself, I may say that I 
take a great delight in what is called “fussing” about 
the house. Then I always take part in the outdoor 
sports of whatever country I happen to be in. 

I do not often go out to ithe dinner or supper, 
although we have many English friends. When J do 
so, I usually meet acquaintances of my husband, who 
ask me to give them advice on investments. In some 
extraordinary way I have a faculty for knowing what 
is s safe speculation, and so, though really quite 
undeservedly, I have gained a reputation of bang a 
sort of mascot for business men. 


A VERY PERSISTENT ADMIRER, 


In spite of all my travels my adventures have been 
few. e worst that ever befel me was in London, and 
occurred at the house in which I was staying in Leicester 
Square. I was dressing myself when the entire floor- 
ing of the bath-room gave way and I fell through. 
Fortunately 1 had the presence of mind to throw out 
my arms, and saved myself. I was terribly frightened, 
because I am a heavy woman, and the drop was a Lig 
one—-some thirty feet—and but for the fact that I was 
rescued by my maid I sight not be dancing now. 

Since you press me to tell you about it, I must confess 
that I receive many letters every day from various 
admirers. These I turn over to my husband. The 
most persistent person I ever knew was an officer of 
the Guards, who, night after night, occupied the same 
seat in the theatre, and day after day wrote to me 
saying that I would make him happy for ever if I would 
only say “Good-night” to him in passing. As these 
letters met with no response he sent me a most costly 


diamond ring, and told me that he wished to introduce 
me to his uncle, who was one of the most famous 
at Court, 

I returned the ring, and replied that I was very 
much honoured by his proposal, but that I had no 
desire to enter 

I think so etill. £ it. ‘ 

I prefer my own Qi ol OS’ 
hey little mode * . : 
of life. 

[This year Fashion has decreed that all shades of yellow 
shall be used both in dress and house decoration. Our 
Irresponsible Poet has written some lines on things as he 
expects to see them.) 

Sometimes they’re bizarre, sometimes mellow 3 
One year it is purple, another ’tis green, 
But this year it’s going to be yellow. 

The motors will try to outrival the sun 

The flowers will be dyed in the sulphurous tide, 
Andi lemons in favour wiil grow. 

We'll have apricot carpets and sulphur-hued blinds, 
And the curtains will be of old gold, 
And none but canary birds sold. 

We shall afl have the jaundice instead of the “ flue,” 
It will be in the fashion, you know 3 

The ladies in orange and primsose will dress, 


millionaires in London, and secure me an introduction 
Court circles. 
THE FASHIONABLE COLOUR. 
There are fashions in colours as well as in clothes, 
In the colour upon their fonneaux. 
While a sallow complexion will be comme i! faut, 
And drink nothing but golden Pekoe. 


We shall all become bilious when yellow’s the rage, 
So we bope that its stay will be short, 
And beg that in future ’twill be qtsite tubooed 


Save in money and things of that sort. 
—_—_ Oe Jo ____—_ 


CounseL: “Your honour, the accused committed 
the theft on account of home-sickness.” 

Judge: “ Home-sickness?” 

Counsel: “Yes, your honour, he was born in 
prison.” 

———1—__. 

Farner: “Yes, I admit your lover has a good in- 
come, but he has very expensive tastes, very.” 

Daughter: “You amaze me; what does he ever 
want that is so expensive?” 

Father: “Well, you for one thing.” 


t is a moat thrilling, true narrative, 
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Aa IES OF HUMAN STORIES, 


AMT ++ 
A FAILURE? | 


V.—** The Fath -r of the 
Cabbies,’’ 


[The stout, elderly cabman with the close-cropped grey 
hair and short grey beard who is on the “rank” outsi 
the Law Courts is a familiar figure to mony, Whether Mr. 
W. B. Reeves, fer such is his name, is indeed the “ Father 
of the Cabbies” is a litéle uncertain. But should any cab- 
man with a og record of service than Mr, Iceves's 
present himsel/, P.W. will be happy to cunjer upon him the 
ttle of “ Grandfather of the Cab! 1e8.""} 


I rancy “Springbok” —my “hoss”—will be turning 
somersaults when he hearg of his old master blos:om- 
ing out as an author, 

Sixty-five was I last birthday, seven and forty 

ears have I driven a cab, and twenty-eight years 
ave I been on the Law Courts rank. 

That’s my record, and you needn’t be so shar 
as some al my legal fares to understand th. t 
shouldn’t have stuck to the job eo long if I hadn't 
been tolerably well satisfied with it. 

My average weekly earnings are abuut 303. clear, 
and that’s not so bad. 

I take my cab out of the yard at nine in the 
morning, and it is generally seven in the evcning 
before I take it back Six shillings a day I pay for 
the cab—at least, at present, for the rate which is 
fixed by my union varies between 5s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 
a day. And that is for one horse a day only. 

Of course, some days are better than others, not 
only in money, but in weather. Still, against the 
uncertainty of what I earn, tliere is the fact of my 
being my own master, and if I'm not used to the 
weather by this time I don’t think I ever shall be. 

But there’s one kind of weather I can’t stand, and 
that’s fog. Quite knocks me up. 

I have had one or two “queer starts” in my tinic. 
One day I was on my way home after taking a party 
to Paddington when a r woman in widow’s weeds 
sopped me and asked if I would drive her and her 
little boy to Guy's Hospital. I said yes, and that 
the fare would te 2s. She looked We cut up at 
this and asked if I would mind taking 1s. down and 
she would bring me the rest in a week. She looked 
so poor and heartbroken that I said “all right” and 
drove them to Guy’s, and brought her back again, 
for the “nipper” was left behind. Well, she offered 
me the “bob,” but I hadn’t the heart to take it. 

However, I didn’t lose anything, for just afterwards 
I caught a young swell who had proper ideas of how 
to treat a cabman. 

I know there’s a lot said about cabby and over- 
charging. But something can be said on our side. 

In the first place, we are unfairly handicapped in 
having our charges fixed by law. Why should this 
be? It’s not so in other professions. Supposing you 
call in a doctor. Can you ask to see his scale of 
charges when you think he has overcharged you? No, 
the doctor charges according to the trouble he has 
had, and what he thinks you can afford, and it ought 
to be the same with, cabmen. 

However, I was telling you about my fares. There 
was another one I remember well. He was a poct 
named Simmons [it is possible that Mr. Reeves means 
that very distinguished poet, Mr. Arthur Symens.— 
Ed.], and I used to drive him regular, until one 
day he gave me a book of his poems. I tried m 
very hardest to make out what it all meant, but 
never succeeded. 

There was a lot in it about “love” and “nightin- 
gales” and “graveyards” and “deserts,” and merry 
places of that kind, but I never could sec what he 
was driving at all the time. Mind you, I daresay 
the book was all right for those who like that sort 
of thing, for I gave it to my sister’s girl for a birth- 
day present, and she used to enjoy herself like any- 
thing crying over it. 

But I lost a regular customer, for I was so afraid 
the poet would ask me questions about it that I 
used to keep out of his way. 

As to farea in general, give me gentlemen and 
defend me from lstivn When a lady takes a cab 
it’s this sort of thing all in one breath, “Cabman, 
drive me to Fulham Road. I don’t know the house 
and I’ve forgotten the number, but it’s Mrs. Brown’s, 
you know, tiv. William Brown’s, and be sure you 
pick out roads without any stones in then; I’ do 
so hate to bo shaken up, and whatever you do, don’t 
leso your way, end, oh, do be careful my box don’t 
ro'l off the top, and don’t go running into a herrid 
motor. Yes, Mrs. Brown’s, Mrs. William Brown’s, 
you know,” and then in a loud whisper to herself, “I 
do ite he hasn’t been drinking; he seems very 
stupid.” 

At the end of the journey she pays me the exact 
fare—sometimes less than that—and gives it to me 
as if it was the freedom of the City. 

T really think women would like to measure your 
milo with an inch tape. Once a lady offered me for 
a shilling farc, 5d. in coppers, 4d, in stamps, and 
three picture postcards. But both me and the “joss” 
jibbed at that. 


Are you reading “My Revelations, as a Police Spy,” by X 1511, now running in SMITH'S WEEELY ? 
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Qeaders who wish to start the Competition now may obtain from their 


HOW TO ENTER THE CONTEST TO-DA Y. 


Wasx sxrrze 
Apzit 11, 1907, 


ee ae ee ee 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


ts issues Wos. 854 to 872 inclusive, 


newsagen’ 
or they will be sent for 2s. 4d, to any part of Britain, or 2s. 104. abroad, post free, from the Publisher, “ Pearson's Weekly, 


DON’T DELAY ! 
£500 A YEAR FOR LIFE. 


ONE CASH 
GIFT OF . 


£250 


- One Cash Gift of 825. 


Opposite you will find some pictares. Each of 
these pictures consists of a certain object or 
objects which, either singly or collectively, repre- 
sent a surname, 

What you have to do is to find the longest 
surname made up entirely from the names of 
objects depicted in each picture (or from words 
which have the same sound). 

An “object” does not include sky or shading 
necessary for correct drawing. 

You have now to examine the pictures given, 
and discover the surname which each of them 
represents, When you have done this, write the 
names down in the spaces provided. Then fill in 
your namo and address, cut across the page at the 
place marked, and keep this set of pictures by you 
until all tho subsequent sets have appeared. 

The prize of £500 a Year for Life will be paid 
to the competitor from whom the Editor of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY actually receives the 
complete series of pictures containing the 
greatest number of correct solutions and fulfilling 
the conditions, 

A further sum of £1,000 will be divided in the 
following manner among those who come next: 


One Cash Gift of £50; One Cash Gift of £23; 
One Cash Gift of £15; One Cash Gift of £10; 
10 Cash Gifts of £5 each; and 500 Cash Gifts of 
teach. No competitor will receive more than 
one gift, 


1S} accccccccovcccccccocoosees Perera 


U the surnames rapes die oh sae ll fond printed in a list of surnames 
A addressed wrapper. Apply to Room 7, “ Pearson's Weekly,” Henrietta Street, London, W.0. Only surnames which appear in this list will be admitt 


One Cash Gift of 815. 
TWENTY-THIRD SET. 


ENTER TO-DAY! 
™ 


ONE CASH 
GIFT OF . 


ONB CASH 
GIFT OF . 


2100 £50 


10 Cash Gifte of 85 each, 


500 Cash Gifts of 81 each, 


One Cash Gift of 810. 


Another Set of Pictures will Appear Next Week. 
secccccccccccceetesecctoccccccceecs § AGOPESS. 20000 cecdeveccccessesSevcccccoecccscesees enccesecocesossenessessee eococees Tocvcccccsccccsescess ecccccccetTessocccccccees fer) 
which we have compiled, and which will be sent free on receipt 


of a stamped, 


Full conditions governing thie competition appeared In number 858, and will appear again shortly. 
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SERIAL STORY, 


TOYS OF FATE. 


A Human Drama Woltten by STACEY BLAKE. 


¢ 
: 
| 
| One Cash Gift of £290; One Cash Gift of £1003 
- 


CHAPTER FIFTY-TWO. 
*¢ Into Deep Water.’ 


UT ACROSS HERE. 


OOOO OOOO SS OOOO SOHOOHHOHHSS OOOOH HHHOH OLOSOSOH OS HOSS OSHOSOSHOHOOOSD 


* And when I want advice I'll ask for it,” said Hartley, No could be seen. The night was Diack, cave 
w e sudden snarl. : for the boiling of the in: surf, which vag'e 

They left him there. lumps of dingy whiteness on dark, 

“Ma certie, Ah’m me aegis) AN Tike the doko OO on his face. His tongue licke the 
eunset,” airs ota a Kalngg, Mangehon back. | caltness o! 

“There'll be °’ oy, oom, bet das He turned about and went back with a eet face 
ye mak’ o’ that loon? Is his heid crackit? Dregeeak wae swale wien: De tot open the 

He's sand with » the fool!” eaid Sackett under| “ » what o’ the nicht?” whispered the engine >r 
his breath. “He's @ bottleful aince we've been | huskily. 

aboard.” “The wind’s blowing the top off the ees, 


, that’s certain.” 


She'll get her _— bent 
Bastiat com e out himself a few moments later, and he Losh, ye kept it ‘gust? u. aint. | nore off again. “i was awakened w!:e5 
spoke . one man enou ‘was stealing under door 
re Ten’ there anythi _— be doing before the water “Me, Ah can carry » iaal on li the by Douglas putiing 
down!” be as I'm simply impatient at this | returned Douglas “gravely. ieee e Macnee “We'll oot and ha’e a look, mon,” said the engincer. 
inaction fortify ma ayaa that’a al’. Noo, it's sleep iim tee “Ma corte, as Ab'm no’ ower tae the ship the 
*ction. vas a hunted look in his eyes, and he never took the noo, as soon as Ah ha’e refreshit a bit.” morn, not if them insurance stand on the quay.” 
his gaze off the shore, which, indeed, seemed to have s , we both need sleep, and that’s « fact!” Is ‘was blowing harder then over wer when they went out. 
strange fascination for " ” he said, on returned Sackett, with a yawn. The sky was a ceiling of threshed amo aneky grey, with wisps 
Sackett shook his head. Unless,” he second | There was no better accommodation to be had than s ae ee Same Out in the open they had to 
thoughts, “we might be our own bite ‘of f duds up | shake-down upon a heap of dried palmito leaves in an out- | face the wind bodies aslant, 
that we're supposed to be salvaging. Yee, we'd better do | house. SI wonld ma not have stayed away if they had| For a moment, with the wind driving into their fares, 
that, and take ‘em ashore next rela couched on the beach. they could not bring i to bear on what ticy 
When they started to work upon een pumps “There's an is ty wind rising,” end Sackett when | sought, but when they di ida ay! gem of horror bw:e 
Hartle shoved the same feverish eagerness to get through | he Be jetned Douglas later in the outhouse aftera meal. “I’ve | from both men almost simultaneo: Gua 
with the work. He toiled like a demon. What. he lacked | been staying to know how the first boat | Out was the leaping, tortured cea, writhing uni-t 


in the skill of using tools be made up play Be the sa’ 
he put into the work. Before an hour hed 
ae were bleeding. Sweat gig down 
~ ling with the re: ‘of his cut li 


up pons bes even then he would hardly stop, and he k 
at it till the floating scum = the tide bore up inside 
ship swirled round his el 

ie came on deck, wil fared and 
switched shoreward the moment he was 


ub tace, | 20s 


ree-parts of the work wae was when the water came 


one Js wat they go sont, Leonean apts g 

” | water and the near 

ker | hills of whiteness. 

Tho peter lonped high there, brs there was no, 
yater leaped there, but there was no ship. 

i ire off into deep water,” was Sackett's holow 


(This story will be concluded shortly.) 


Ger nce nas ewuan is Bar pen was pope: sing 
“Oh, ayes oe fae ‘e yo heard anything about ‘that ‘em re 
mon o’ mine? 

ba og . ashore apie safe.” 

“Ye dinna say sae? 

“It's him they fetched the doctor for. He's got accident- 
vase | Uz thet I onlee) were out the whole yarn. He's up 

convent on . 
ase 02 ‘eng he that bemmy eqesre building? Ahb'll 


gang and bead 
certie, list tae the wind! It'll 


Fad began to pull in the boat are to ie the morn. 

ashore pel pl soon.” 9 

“ Ah'm no’ stoppin’ aboard the nicht,” he said. “There's Tired to the f they both Si ( D N 

mair wind oot t ses | in the west than Ah’m open tae listen | Sackett, with t pote pps ‘woke beg taper ly, A_Woman’s_ Notebook, 
tae aboord here.” four houre with the shrieking of the furious wind in his ; By Mrs. NEISH, 


Sackett directed his 
and nodded in silent 
“You're both going, are 


rmation of the other’s fears. 


oT oa going to stop.” 

“ Dinna ye bea 
“ We'll come back at dawn and finish the job. 

“TI shall perhaps have finished it by then,” 
Hartley doggedly. 

“Ahm thinkin it’s goin’ tae blaw,” warned the engineer. 
“Tf ye'll listen tae advice, ye'll gang ashore.” 


SMITH’S WEEKLY, the official organ 


aze towards the red setting sun, 


you!” said Hartley in a dull, 
ressionless voice, as though his thoughts were elsewhere. 


loon, mon!” exclaimed Douglas frankly. 


returned 


ears. He _— his watch is the dark. It was just past 


midnight. He rose to his feet and felt his way to the Author of “The Ways of Lady Isabel.” 

door, The moment he released the catch the flew 

open, with 90 force, impelled by the wind behind aw Mae 

it, difficulty t. At all Bookstalls, One , 
The night was kideome with noses. The surf boomed aeRO One Shale 

like gune explod: ling, and all the time there was a never- Or post free from C, Arthur Pearson Ltd, 

ceasing hissin spitting sound from the waters that 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 

beat against the outer side of the quay. for ls. 2d, 


He went outside upon the water front. He had to bend 
te inset the wind thet bore tn from. theeens 


of the Society of Miniatura Rifle Clubs, contains weekly newa for miniature riflemen. 
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Indig‘ 


Indigestion — old and young, 
consequences of neglect. dise 
digest your food robs you of the 
your wma ebbs oe ave ye as 

@ misery. e Mc 


ALL ' 


“ After meals I suffered much wit! 
headache, too, and dizziness. The 
I was so ill that I could not bear : 
doctors’ medicine for Moruze Sz1e 
ever.’—Mr. Townley, 6 Margarets Ro 


- MOT 


BOOT POLISH | 


The Best Made for 
BOX CALF and OTHER LEATHERS 
Guaranteed Free from Acid, 


DAY lé MARTIN, Ld, 


_ 


me ee ' 


g 


RHEUMATISM 
saerene Is 


Ffefea 


? 


| 


by 
ee, Chemist: n 
Proprietor, Frits esse Leipsig. 


————e Te 


ENDING 
Yara 11, 1907. 


THE MISERIES OF 


Indigestion 


digestion attacks old ‘oung, rich and r, and terrible are the 
snriauses of sede diesase that sebe you of the power to 
digest your food robs you of rong very source of life itself. Slowly 
your cages ebbs code fe ct are tortured with pain and life becomes 
@ misery. Moruesr Sxicev’s Syrvr, the real cure. 


ALL YIELD 


«After mele I ouffered much with pain and wind. Often there 
headache, too, and dizziness. Then rheumatism struck me, and 
I was 20 ill that I could not bear to be touched. At last I gave 
doctors’ medicine for Moruze Suics:’s Srrur and I am now as os wel 
ever.’—Mr. Townley, 6 Margarets Road, Hanwell, W. Jan. 17, 1907. 


SEIGEL’S 
SYRUP 


The 2/6 bottle contains three times as much as the 1/1} size 


TIRED 


Ey 


ne Oetec'as goed os 

ont Symingtons|, 
litem UT \cotice Essence aie 
BOOT POLISH 


The Best Made for 
BOX CALF and OTHER LEATHERS 
Guaranteed Free from Acid. 


DAY & MARTIN, Ld, 
Sold Everywhere. 


WRheut question the 
Scoih ou Galen wine ocken 


100-Page aries é 


per 


eae een acres- 
TAK peeeped ste 


itreated without 


S RHEUMATISM The method i cay 


GENOFORM IS : 
sande screcgae 


t cure. Sent 
im plain sealed enve- 


lope, post freo, 


BE. B. NORTON, 
69 and 60 
CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON. 


Bae Over thirty years’ 
Y coutinuous siccess, 


Chemist: n 
Frits Schuls, Leipzig. 
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“The finest thick Sauce on the market.” 


LAZENBY'S 


“CHEF” sauce. 


A rich brown fruity condiment with 
a delicious “snappy” flavour. 


Fafl size sample bottie with name of nearest agent, will 
be sent post free to any address on receipt of six penny 
stamps. 

B. LAZENBY & SON, Ltd., 18, Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


The Sauce 


of.Certain Satisfaction 


makes 
good cakes. 


“*Cakeoma”’ is the NEW way—the better way— 
of making cakes. 


It is a perfectly pure cake flour of fine quality, 
with all the dry ingredients wanted in a cake. The 
proportions are exact and the mixing is perfect. 

It saves time and trouble and it makes the 
nicest and lightest cakes possible. 

It makes any and every cake and not only 
one kind. 

And it is economical in use—it’ costs less than 
the old-fashioned way. 

From all Grocers, Stores, and Bakers in the British Isles, 


fn 33d. packets, each one containing a sheet of useful and 
practical cake recipes. 


LATHAM & Co., Ltd., 
LIVERPOOL. 
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Rudg 


Britain's Best Bicycle 
URING the body’s Spring-cleaning operations, 


REZ 
The New Catalogue Post Free. cent muddy complexions and unhealthy skins 


rae are common complaints. Blotches and 
A delightful volume of 64 pages full of wRE) pimples about the face and neck, irritating eruptions oa 
illustrations of all the GREAT 1907 , chest or back, and greasy, ill-conditioned patches of skin on 


IMPROVEMENTS in bicycles. The 81 models ‘ various parts, show the almost universal need for Zam-Buk. 
Spring ski: esickness is the result partly of winter hardsh' 
of 19077 RUDGE-WHITWORTHS (from £5) are ih gic aa — | activtiy,. The kiduays, ark asap pel 


all GUARANTEED FOR 10 YEARS (sealed extra quantities of impure matter to be dealt with by the skin, and 
certificate with every machine); are PACKED before the elaborate surtace-drainage system is properly awake after 
FREE AND CARRIAGE PAID; and NO the winter lethargy, pores and glands get choked up. The delicare 
EXTRA CHARGE is made FOR EASY mechanism of the tissues gets throws out Ob year and unsightly 


call for help as plainly as a skin can speak, 
PAYMENTS (from 8/4 monthly). eruptions cal ier dhe te the right Kind because it ts natural and never 
failing. It is natural because Zam-Buk is made up solely of the rich 
Write for it to-day to ; saps, juices, and aromatic oils got from healing herbs; never failing 
because it works hand-in-hand with Nature herself—on Nature's lines 


PURIFYING 


AND 


REFRESHING. 
SHRINK 


WOOLLENS For Washing Dainty Fabric. 
; A Luxury in the Bath. 
A Good Hair Wash. 
For Washing Silver and Cutlery. 


LUX WON'T SHRINK WOOLLENS. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 
%, The name LEVER on Soap is o guarantee of Purity and Bxsellence. 


Why dou they use Lux 


wre sites 


ready hard-boiled eggs, chop them rather 
poe Bagel with half a pint of white sauce, 
add the macaroni, seasor. with salt and 


and 
mgr oe agama 


d ch of mace. Stir in a table- 
porrntale of fot semper butter. Form the 
mixture into po ne of = Lemgeuss 

hour, mean Serve 
tee = rich brown sauce. (Reply to 
MakYAN.) 


in 


il this to the “crack” degree, add half 
a gill of noyean and s few drops of cochineal ; 
boil up again, add two ounces of blanched 
de, pour the candy on to an oiled baking- 
sheet; mark it in squares when cool, and 


them apart when quite cold.—(Reply to 


acid; 


Bacon Roly-Poly : 
ish that will suit you, if 
nee Hake’ light suet paste 


of egg. 
Easter Cakes, 
So generally used in the West and South 


of England at this time of year, are made as 
follows :—Take three-quarters of a pound of 
flour, half a tter, half a pound of 


of ’ 
ara ens ven guniis at cree needed 
cinna: monte taste, and a little gas ab 


for twenty-four hours. Then roll out thin, cut 
in rounds, and bake till crisp in a slow oven. 


Baked Mackerel and Potatoes. 


crumbs, one ounce of chopped suet, one dessert- 
specainl of ch ley, and al 
of thyme. Mie the ate with and 
eet ty tall eaagt Sis ee ne 
a w 
asten with a skewer. Grease a -tin 
with nepyeg ae lace the fish on it. Have 
Tall, aad creumpe wound ta 2A Por mace 
mat so ofa = 


Stew of Cold Beef. 
Slice an onion thinly, and it in 
ounce of butter. When this me colour 


stir in one ounce of flour; 
ae our; then a cupful = 


bas well boiled ; 


pulp of the tomatoes into it. 
of col 


tome chopped gherkins. 


mashed potatoes the dish, and the atew 


in the centre. 


HOME NOTES 


Serious articles, light articles, good ehort complete stories, a faecinatin 


ca UES Lk) 
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AN INEXPENSIVE PELISSE FOR A BABY. 


At first sight it may aepee there is very little to say about a 
garment of sort here (No. 16797). To the ordinary eye every 


pelisse appears to consist simply of a cape with a deep collar and a coat 
far more scope 


some sort beneath. Yet a pelisse for a baby affo 


are a few suggestions, alwa: 
supposing that cream or white 
are chosen 


trimmed with Yak 
ou know is 
of e and com- 
posed of wool. Lambswool 
seems to demand a plainer 
trimming, and if flat silk 
braiding ae wee the frill 


might be with 


siogetier, 1 bowery, i 


a yeauie cacane 
'y le mm 
for this. : 
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THE GIRL WITH BROTHERS. | 

Tuere is agive-and-take attitude in the girl who has brothers, something 
more than a possible feeling of comradeship, and the certain knowled 
that, because a man pays her some attention, it does not follow that 
means marriage, or pe “ gerions intentions,” to use the words which old- 
fashioned mothers apply under such conditions. 

The girl. on the other hand, who has not had brothers, translates any 
civility as eerie an ulterior motive, especially if she is not quite so young 
as she used to 

Then, anzious that the man should not see that she has any such idea, 
she at once endeavours to hide her thought. To do this she adopte an 
unnatural attitude, and, eo far from concealing her idea, she shows her 
hand. 


SWINDLING THE YOUNG HOUSEWIFE. 

UNLEss 8 young housekeeper is moet vigilant, she will find that she 
gete taken in ‘on all sides, simply because those who serve her try to take 
advan of her ignorance. : . . 

She should, when possible, do her shopping herself instead of sending 
orders through tradesmen’s boys. If she neglects to do this she will have 
stale vegetables sent to her, over-ripe fruit, damaged icone and tough, 
badly-cut meat. Her fowls will be as old as , and her fish will 
have been too long out of their native element. 

There may be waste, too, in the kitchen. The meat and poultry bones 
will be thrown into the dustbin instead of being put into the stock-pot. 

Remains of vegetables will be thrown away instead of bzing used in 
savouries, soups, and rissoles. : . 

Crusts of bread will be thrown away instead of being used in cookery. 

New bread will be eaten instead of that a day old, and the baker’s bills 


will grow. 


BE CAREFUL OF SPRING. 
Sprina is a very beautiful season of the year, but it is at the same time 


‘trying one, and nearlyjeveryone in spring experiences such unpleasant 
sensations a lassitude, h 4 and other disagreeable, though perbaps 


ival, complaints to callin a medical man. But they must not te 
segleeted. If the ailments are slight, the remedies are also simple and 
ual. 
a. not neglect the old adage, which says “ Ne'er cast a clout till May is 
out,” and you will save yourself many a chill or attack of neuralgia. 
Plenty of green vegetables, whether cooked or uncooked, are valuable 
aids to spring medicines; fruit, also, is to be much recommended. Those 
who suffer from biliousness, giddiness, and headaches should take a glass of 
hot water with a few drops of lemon in it before breakfast. : 
One of the best spring medicines is sulphur, but if much used precautions 
inst cold must be taken, as it renders the pores of the skin gd open: 
ere is a very good spring medicine : Two ounces of Epsom salts, half an 
ounce of milk of sulphur, one and a half ounce of cream of tartar, the juice 
and part of the rind of a lemon, and two quarts of boiling water poured over 
all. .A wineglaseful should be taken twice a day. 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


To Cure Warts. 

Apply sweet oil and cinnamon at night, 
four or five times. 

Stubborn Stains on Linen 

May be removed by rubbing them per- 
sistently with salt and lemon-juice, 
Polish Your Fire-Irons 

With pure paraffin without powder of an 
kind, and rub well with a soft cloth. - 
Indiarubber. 

To preserve its elasticity, wash it five or 
six times a year with slightly alkaline water. 
When Flavouring Soups 

The herbs should be tied up in a bay leaf 
and the carrots scraped, not 
To Judge Bacon 

Notice that the rind is thin, the lean 
tender and adhering to the bone, and the fat 
firm with a pinkish hue. If the fat has yellow 
streaks in it the bacon will taste nasty and 
rancid. 

A Good Hot Oven : 

Can only be procured when all the fives 
are properly cleaned and all clinkers removed. 
An oven that is in daily use requires to be 
constantly scrubbed out and the flues cleaned 
at least twice a week. 

Watercress 

Is one of the most wholesome of all the 
salad plants, and contains much sulphur and 
other mineral matters useful to health. To 
prepare this for table always soak it for two or 
three hours in a strong brine to kill all insects. 
Pease Powder, 

Which gives a savoury relish to pea soup, 
is made thus: Pound together one ounce eac 
of dried mint and sage, a little celery seed, and 


cayenne Pep, Rub all through a fine sieve, 
and bottle for use. little allepios may be 
added to the above as variety. 

Coffee. 


Is a wholesome beverage, and would be 
more freely partaken of in this country if 
it were better made. Those who can afford 
it should buy a brown earthenware coffee 

t, as it proves a good investment. If the 
oles of the percolator are not kept clear, 
disappointment will result. Tu do this easily 


set it every few days in a basin of hot soda 
water, and all grit will soak out. (Irply to 
E.LpErRty READER.) 

Trifles, 


Samuel Johnson, when encouraging Boswell 
to keep a diary, enjoined him never to set 
down trifles; never, for instance, to note that 
the day was rainy, or the dinner badly cooked, 
Johnson had risen from obscurity to fame by 
his own earnest endeavour, and, in spite of 
indifferent health, he would not own himself 
a slave to trifles, and professed, almost to the 
end of his life, a complete indifference to the 
weather. 

But Johnson was not a woman. A wet or 
stormy morning never meant for him that the 
children must take a substantial lunch to 
school in case they could not return for dinner, 
and tbat the hour of the midday meal must be 
changed. 

Such inconsiderable matters look sma!] when 
set down in black-and-white; but how true it 
is of the average house-mother that trifles 
make up the sum of life! 

Let us go back over the small points just 
noted, and consider what provision tl:e careful 
housew:fe can make for the rainy day. that 
comes so frequently daring this seuson of the 

eT. 

The children’s school lunch will be easily 
arranged if you make a point of keepin 
Currant Bread in the house. Bread that is 
twenty-four hours old is much the best for 
entting, and in the case of Currant Bread, 
children, as well as adults, should be allowed 
the luxury of very thin, neatly-cut slices. The 
muin object of this thin slicing is to cut 
through the currants, so that the full benefit 
of their flavour is given to the bread. 

Neatly cut slices of home-made currant- 
cake may accompany the bread-and butter 
and will make up a satisfactory lunch that 
can be eaten with pride and profit by the 
hungry little persons. 

The presence of currants in the bread and 
in the cake ensures the nutritiveness of the 
food, this fruit being undoubtedly most whole- 

some and sustaining, as well as particularly 
easy to carry. 


serial etory, are all to be found in 


Ir is very often the good fortune of Henry to go 
for a walk with two pretty sisters, but he is always 
greatly perturbed in min as to where he t to 
walk. has heard that a man should always 
walk on the side nearest the road, but by doing 
this all the time his attentions have to be 
devoted to one of the young ladies whilst the other 
is left in the cold.tm—I suppose you know 
your own business best, Henry, but I should ima- 
gine that your practice of walking out with two 
young ladies is likely to lead to trouble between 
them. However, the rule igs that when a man is 
walking with two ladies his position should be in 
the middle. The nearest-the-road rule is abandoned 
in such a case, and the man by walking between 
them is able equally to divide his attentions and 
his protection. 


Dono strongly disapproves of the present-day idea 
of having a snapshot of your house on a postcard, 
as he thinks it would be a great help to criminals. 
If, he says, a burglar wanted a photo of a certain 
house in order to burgle it, his oe able to get 
hold of a postcard containing it would be a great 
help to hin.——————I do not think the danger 
is a very great one. If Bill Sikes has got such 
& very covetous eye on a particular house, he will 
very soon find out all about it, and though the 
postcard may save him the personal trou le of 

ying a preliminary visit o observation, if he 
as set his heart on bargling you, he will do so, 

p.c. or no p.c. Of course, Mpa of @ very 

pretty house might stimulate Bill to ideas of bur- 

g otherwise dormant, but this danger could 

easily be avoided by owners including in the photo 

a formidable-looking dog. 


Wuisto writes : “I and my wife are in the habit of 
giving little parties at our flat on Sunday even- 
ings. To these I invite a selected number of 
friends, whom I have chosen as people who would 
like to meet each other for music or conversation. 
It often happens, however, that we are interrupted 
by callers of quite an unwelcome character, who, 
at the same time, are on visiting terms with us. 
What can one do to stop this trouble?” 
—One cam, of course, always say “Not at 
home,” but if to all intents and purposes you are, 
this may lead to trouble. This is one of the dis- 
advantages of a flat, where it is next to impossible 
to appear to be out if you are not. I should 
suggest that if you have acquaintances likely to 

1 on you at awkward moments, you would be 
well advised in asking them at stated intervals to 
your flat, and giving them a very strong hint as 
to when you are open to see them, leaving 
them to gather that there are times i you are 
not. If they have any tact, they will soon drop 
calling indiscriminately. The time may come when 
we shall have “Not At Home” cards, which you 
will send out to your friends to save them the 
trouble of calling. It would be a consideration to 
them, and a salvation to yourself on such occasions 
as you mention. 


Antre asks: “Has a case ever been known of a d 
recognising its master’s photogra h? I have ciel 
the qe on a most intelligent collie dog, 
but it has remained quite unmoved in the presence 
of my portrait. Possibly your readers may know 
of cases in which dogs have shown this apprecia- 
tion of art.’———————The only case I can call 
to mind is a story by Robert Overton, of a man 
who was having his portrait painted by an artist. 
On going to see it first he took his dog with him. 
Fle was not satisfied with the picture, and the 
dog was quite indifferent to it. He accordingly 
asked the artist to make certain alterations. On 
seeing it again he was still dissatisfied, but the 
artist said, “Bring your dog in, and if he does 
not lick your face on the portrait, I’m a Dutch- 
man.” The dog was brought in, and sure enough 
he made a dart for the face of the portrait, and 
affectionately licked it. That wae sounds a 
the picturo was accepted. Since penning this 
story, the person who told it to me adds that the 
artist had previously rubbed bacon on the face. 
‘Whether or not this affects the incident, I cannot 
say. However, I have not myself heard of other 
cases of a dog recognising one’s portrait. Con- 
sidering the fact that the highly-cultivated mind 
of the owner of the portrait sometimes fails to 
do so, however, it is not to be wondered at if 
dumb creatures cannot. 


Suoxen presents a problem as to the etiquette of 


Mnarc goes in for making people imitate him. If 


Tom suffers, like a great many more of us, from a 
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R. J. went to the dentist the other day to have a | Wry are writing materials, paper, etc., called 


“gtationery?” asks Tommy.——————I believe 
the expression originated as follows: The original 
vendors of books and paper were the residents or 

stationeries” of the churches, and the articles 
they sold became known as “stationery,” which, 
with the expansion of reading and writing, attained 
much wider dimensions. 


tooth extracted. He took gas, and now all the 
fellows in his office not only chaff him, but ely 
geem to think that he is a coward for havi shir 
the ae “Te it cowardly to take gas?” BRB. I., 
“and, even if it is, do tell me what to say when 
I am chaffed."——————_Of_ course, it is not 
cowardly, R. J. Surely it is sensible rather than 
anything else to avoid pain when ble. When 
you are next chaffed over the subject just ask your 
tormentors this little question: Ask them why it 
is that when going to pick up a kot kettle they 
are so “cowardly” as to use & kettle-holder. Ifa 
man need not be so foolish as to burn his fingers 
jast to show his “pluck,” why need he endure the 
agonies of extraction for the same reason ? 


—— 


_ BIT _ if vase is any objection to his send- 
ng me cuttin; newspapers ion 
og ag ogre gp 
on whatever. any 1 artic] 
is result of a few lines in a daily newspaper. sy 
you come across any peculiar incident which you 
think would make a foundation for an article, 
send it in to me, if it is used you will receive 
alge for it, provided, of course, that no one 
forestalled you in the matter. 


Tyrant is afraid he has s horrible temper, and the 
fact distresses him very much. “Such little trifles 
as breaking a bootlace or dropping a collar-stud 

he says, “I am sorry to confess it, 
swear. So does missing a train. Little trifles 
often go wrong in the house, too, and out I come 
with a violent exclamation that pains my wife very 
much. She has asked me to write and see if you 
can help me.”——————TrranT, just try my 
whistling cure. A little practice and you will 
soon get into it. It is simply a magic cure for 
assion. Whenever the bootlace snaps, or the 
icket-collector shute the gate in your face, or little 

Tommy spills the ny, over your trousers, instead 
of coming out wi “language,” at once whistle a 
bar of a lively tune, say, the “Keel Row.” You 
will find it absolutely impossible to be angry when 
whistling. By long habit one whistles when cheer- 
ful, and the bright action has an irresistible effect 
on the spirits. Just try it. 


can instantly be told. 
the date of the first Sunday in each month, and to 
do this certain code words were given to be learnt 
by heart. But for three of the months L. P. has 
discovered an even easier plan. The firet Sunda: 

in March is on the 3rd, in May on the 5th, 

in July on the 7th. These can easily be remem- 
bered, says L. P., because March is the 8rd_month, 

May the bth, and July the 7th. Yes, and 
given your excellent idea, L. P., the numbers for 
the last six months can also be remembered without 
the code words. Remembering that July is the 
7th, the dates of the first pandaye a July, August, 
September, and October November, December, run 
like 7, 4, 1; 6, 3, 1. ‘The 1 remains constant, the 
other two numbers in the second series are each 
one less than in the first eeries. 


smoking in the presence of ladies in certain cir 
cumstances. “If I am in a smoking carriage,” he 
says, “and a lady gets in with a male companion 
I should, of course, ask her permission if I wished 
to smoke. Bué apponk her companion lights up, 
need I then ask her? Again, when I go out to 
supper at a friend’s house, and he, immediately 
after the meal, starts smoking in the sage of 
his wife, ought I to ask her permission before follow- 
ing suit?———————The cases are rather different, 
Smoxern. The railway carri is a public place, 
and if the lady’s companion lights ig Ps can do 
go also. At a house you are in the lady’s private 
room, and certainly should obtain her permission. 
Her husband having started smoking, however, with- 
out asking her, were you to do s0 it would look 
rather like a reflection’on the husband’s manners. 
In such a one = ey save the ona 

saying, directly her hus produces cigar- 
pA Do smoke, Mr. So-and-So.” 


—_— 


pw” This Insurance Scheme covers any 
raon trave asa senger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any ~umber of claims tn respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY 


2100 RAILWAY (INSURANCE. 


CYCLING 


9 laims alrea id, including three 0, 
ne C000 pat fon of £1,000. f 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims 

of @1,000 each—not for one only. 81,000 specially 

by THe Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTFR 

RPORATION, LIMITED, 86 to.44 Moo: Street, London, E.C., 

to whom notices of claim, under the following conditions, must be 
sent within seven days to the above address. 

will be by the above Corporation to the legal 


representative of any person killed by an acci- 
¢ ] ,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the‘ sscnger 


he crosses his ] or leans on his stick, lo, and 
behold ! others follow suit. If he places his hat on 
the back of his head, or twirls his moustache, he 
finds others do it, too. He wants to know if I 
have ever noticed anything of the samo kind. 

Only the other day I 


left the office half-an-hour early. On inquiry the 


ite frequently. 


-_ a } Pat nt poi fe mont tea ; OU dy nen in Tail sort ay 
nearl, e 8 ‘0. me a few minutes way ig vans), 
Inter. Recently, too, I published an original gad whe, ot canon em a agerrapg ie Paper or in which it ik 
‘oke in P.W., and, to my astonishment, a with his, or her, usual signatare, written in or pencil, on the 
Teter found a dozen other editors had inserted the wided at the foot. This’ paper may be loft at his, or ber, 
. place of ng ae the coupon is sixn 

very same story. At other times I have referred PROVIDED ALSO. 1 that the sala sum shall be > aid to the legal 

i guage ressi ness, 8! ure rom 
2 in om er Saher only weer accident within ¢ a cal r months thereafter, 1 and that 


to find that they have used almost identical words 
in regard to myself. Berkoony. though, there is 
a@ lot of sense in this theory. mto’s little tricks 
are well worth trying on your friends, 


hi 
notice of the accident be given within three Gays of its occurrence. 
In the e current number of 
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bad habit of exaggeration. The other day he 
bought an umbrella as a birthday present for his 
sweetheart. It really cost 10s., but in talking with 
her mother, he incidentally led her to sup 

that he had paid 18s. for it. Unfortunately, lon 
ever, ib ars that there was another ticket 
inside, which had not been removed, and this has 
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that ae can ag th § wretched — pile ore Biske N ind 3 
e knows rt am costs | Act,” 1690. os. 2 8 
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No 


of this hole, I am_ sure I shall never exaggerate 
in.” ince your sweetheart ows 
facts of the case, it would be weak and foolish 

of = to do otherwise than express your sorrow 
to her that you had taneously given a wrong 
impression with reser’ 4 to the Paige Own up 
better of you 
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vallable from Thursday, April oth, 1907, 
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taste. 


Note.—A pencilecase will be awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page, 


or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


ELDOM is the public offered a 

) stimulant of. such general excellence 

~ as DEWAR’S “WHITE LABEL.” 

For more than sixty years this famous 
Whisky has sought patronage upon its 
merits ‘alone, and during that time its 
remarkable popularity has extended to 
all parts of the world. ; 


- Be sure it’s Dewar’s “White Label” 


This number contains a notable contribution from 


MARIE CORELLI, 


f — “What Life Means to Me.” 
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